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INVITATION. 


eee are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the éntire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


tT of the New England States, Vermont 
and Maine, hold their elections in Septem- 
ber, and both elections have now taken place, 
with the results anticipated. Last week The 
Companion printed a portrait of Charles J. 
Bell, Governor elect of Vermont, and this week 
the cover page contains a reproduction of a 
recent photograph of the Hon. William T. Cobb 
of Rockland, who on September 12th was 
elected Governor of Maine. Within the last 
month or two the newspapers have had many 
pleasant things to say of Mr. Cobb as business 
man, public servant and private citizen. In the 
assurance that they are remembered, as they 
should be, The Companion forbears to repeat 
them. 6 


he excursion steamers running out of Boston 

harbor began their ‘‘season’’ June 1st and 
ended it September 9th. They carried nearly 
seven hundred thousand passengers, exceeding 
by one hundred and sixty-seven thousand the 
total of the previous season—and there were 
no accidents. Forty-two times, as against fif- 
teen times during the cold and dreary summer 
of 1903, the inspectors had to turn back excur- 
sionists, the boats already having on board the 
full complement of passengers allowed by law. 
It was a beautiful, an almost perfect, summer, 
and as the figures suggest, the people in the 
metropolitan district tried to make the most of it. 


a 


he region round Maynard, Massachusetts, 

has been favored with a ghost this season. 
It abode at the fishing-grounds in and about 
King’s Cove, near Crow Island, and although 
only two men professed to have seen the hair- 
raising object, numerous fishermen who visited 
the place at night had heard its groans. Finally 
the neighborhood was avoided after dark—until 
a number of boys, hunting in that vicinity one 
afternoon, noticed a giant pine, two branches 
of which had so crossed that-when the wind 
was right they rubbed together. That caused 
the groans. As for the men who ‘‘saw’’ the 
ghost, they have ceased to give out descriptions ; 
but it may comfort them to remember that they 
told a story good enough to get into the daily 
newspapers. ® 


8 poner gp Bwen cause strange complications, 
and frequently at the expense of young 
people who are thinking of more pleasing sub- 
jects, to wit, themselves and each other. To 
illustrate: A bridge across a narrow river makes 
practically one a ‘‘settlement’’ which is partly 
in Rhode Island and partly in Connecticut. 
Very naturally a young man on the Rhode 
Island side fell in love with a girl who lived 
on the Connecticut side. He got the marriage 
license on her side of the river, but took his 
own minister across the bridge to perform the 
ceremony, and then the happy pair went on 
their wedding journey — leaving an unsenti- 
mental town clerk to discover that a marriage 
solemnized in Connecticut by a Rhode Island 
clergyman was illegal, and that the minister 
himself was subject to a fine of one hundred 
dollars. Such a situation has its embarrassing 
aspects ; but the young people could be married 
over again, and of course the second marriage 
would éall for another honeymoon, and so 
much would be clear gain. 
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he atittomobile as a source of income for 

rural constables and justices figures in real 
life as well as in the comic papers. ‘To reach 
their summer places on the ‘‘North Shore,’ 
Bostonians who drive such vehicles have to 
pass through a certain town which, last spring, 
was forced to economize by reducing the pay of 
its policemen a dollar a week and depriving 
them of their vacations. Looking toward 
summer and the millionaires, the chief of police 
thought he saw a way to ‘‘get even,’’ and he 
marked off a course, bought a stop-watch, and 
waited. Presently the big cars began to whiz 
through the town, disregarding the speed-limit 
law—and then the owners found themselves 
halted, taken before court, and fined ten dollars 
apiece. Through the season the comedy went 
on, At its end the town was so much richer 
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that the selectmen restored the dollars cut from 
the policemen’s salaries, and voted them vaca- 
tions besides. But let no humorist try to make 
too much of occurrences like this. Both the 
policemen and the lawbreaking drivers de- 
served all they got. © 


F* its more than ninety thousand school 
children Boston has to keep busy building 
schoolhouses. Three were occupied this fall 
for the first time, and two of the three have 
special claims to notice. The new North 
Bennett Street building, at the North End, is 
said to be one of the largest primary school- 
houses in New England, providing accommoda- 
tions, as it does, for more than a thousand 
small boys and girls. 'The George Washington 
building, on Norman Street, at the West End, 
will be utilized in part by departments below 
the grammar grade ; but it is known as a gram- 
mar-school, and is the largest building of the 
kind in New England, and one of the largest in 
the country outside of New York City. De- 
signed to seat seventeen hundred boys and girls, 
in a crowded section, where land values are 
high, its arrangement is unusual. Under such 
conditions, ‘‘sky space’’ has to be preferred, 
and this steel-framed building of brick and stone 
is five stories in height, and has a big passen- 
ger elevator, a roof playground, and a double 
set of ‘‘twin’’ stairways so planned that two 
files of children can ascend or descend at the 
same time, neither line seeing the other. It is 
a pleasure to add that the usefulness of the 
splendid structure will not cease when the boys 
and girls are dismissed, for it is to shelter an 
evening school also. New citizens and others 
who missed their chance when they were 
younger will try to make up for it in these 
classrooms. ‘That the building bears the name 
it does will seem to them a happy omen. 
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THE ARTIST AFIELD. 


hen the artist goes out into the: country 

to sketch, he is not always treated with 
the same respect and awe which is accorded 
him within the sacred precincts of the studio, 
or in the picture-hung galleries of the National 
Academy. Mr. Calderon, Royal Academician, 
relates a few of his experiences. 


I was working in the church at Winchelsea 
when a party of country folk camein. A-small 
man with a fresh face, turned-up nose and bold 
eyes stationed himself by me, regarding my 
endeavors with evident contempt. In a few 
moments the whole company was — over 
my shoulders, to my great irritation. Finally the 
first comer asked, in loud and scornful tones: 

sie D’ye do that by measure or by heye, young 
man ?’ 

I looked up at him pleasantly, and by happy 
inspiration replied : 

‘“By heye!’’ 

I do not exactly know why, but my answer 
floored my questioner completely, and he walked 
away with a humbled air. } 

A little later I took my easel out inté a_neigh- 
boring field, and while I was busy a 4 
came up and stationed himself behind mé.”- Fe: 
did not speak a word, but every now and’ fhen 
he sniffed, apparently in derision. I 2w 
nervous under this treatment, and.looking round, 
inquired : 

**T hope I am not trespassing, sir ?’’ 

‘** Trespassing! ’’ repeated the farmer. ‘‘ I 


don’t know about trespassing, but why don’t | 


you go to work’? You’re strong enough and 
you’re big enough. Why don’t you go and’ 
work ?’’ And, as if the situation exasperated 
him beyond words, he strode away. 

Perhaps the worst: fall: my pride ever experi- 
enced was one day as I was sketching a country 
churchyard in nee. A procession wound 
itself up the road to the little cemetery, a long 
line of priests and choristers chanting a solemn 
dirge, acolytes with silver crosses aloft, officials 
civil and military, surrounding a casket and 
holding the tassels of the rich velvet pall. As 
I gazed, a tramp with wretched garments and 
ey face slouched up to me. 

**What do you think of that?’’ he asked. 

Unwilling to discuss the question, I said, 
**Who was it ?’’ 

“*Who was it? It was one of those money- 
catchers, it was. You don’t + ~¥ it was 
one of us, do you? When folks like you and 
me go, they don’t give us a show like that!’’ 


* © 


FIGHTING FOR WARMTH. 


He treatment is sometimes the only sort 

to keep men in the frozen north from being 
frozen themselves. The author of ‘‘ Three 
Years in the Klondike” started out with a 
friend, in the deadly winter weather of that 
region, to take a trip by sled. Harry, his friend, 
stood erect behind on the rudder, and drove 
the galloping dogs. Soon, in spite of the wolf, 
dog and lynx robes enveloping them both, Mr. 
Lynch, who tells the story in the book men- 
tioned, began to feel a deadly cold slowly par- 
alyzing his feet and hands. 


‘*Harry,” said he, ‘‘I can’t stand this. I’m 


ee We shall have to stop and light a 
ire. 

**Nonsense!’’ called Harry. “I'll get you 
warm.”’ 


He opened the robes and gave his friend a 
sudden push that rolled him from the sled into 
the soft snow bordering the icy trail. ‘‘Now,’’ 
he shouted, ‘‘pick yourself up and come on!’’ 

Lynch serambled to his Reet in time to see 
the sled just disappearing round acurve. There 
was nothing to do but to run at his best 
speed, and he did it. Harry kept tantalizingly 
ahead, just out of reach, and when he thought 
his friend had run far enough, he pulled up and 
waited. Lynch had run nearly a mile, but 
he was neither overtired nor overheated. The 





exertion had saved him. 


BOSTON ‘Institute and Train- 

ing School. STAMMERERS 128 Tremont St., Boston. 

OUNG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 
LLEGE to learn 

for good positions wy 

which may be secured 


Shorthand 
by them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N.Y. 
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DONT-THROW-AWAY-YOUR) 
OLD CARPETS 


BECAUSE their days of usefulness seem 
over is just the reason why you should 
send them to us so that we may make them 
over and return them to you in the form of 
, rugs that will serve you well. The cost of 
this transformation — this redemption of an 
avowed useless thing— is small. Our cus- 
tomers are a happy lot of people. 
WRITE FOR PRICE AND 
FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


Lewis Batting Co. :: Walpole; Mass. 


$33.00 California, Oregon and 
Washington. 


Colonist one-way second-class tickets 
on sale daily from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle and other Pacific Coast points, 
and still lower rates to Utah, Montana, 
Wyoming and Idaho points, via the 
Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Correspondingly low rates from 
all points. 

Daily and Personally Conducted Excur- 
sions in Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
double berth only $7.00 from Chicago, on 
fast through trains. Choice of routes. 
Nochange of cars. All agents sell tickets 
viathis line. For full particulars address 
T. P. VAILLE, Asst. Mgr., 300 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 



































Oysters R Good 


If the dishes in which they figure 
are properly seasoned. 


Bell’s Spiced Seasoning 


can do it. my: this receipt, and 
evermore use Bell’s: 


Escalloped Oysters. 

Toast to a crisp two slicesof 
white bread ; break in pieces 
and place in adeep dish. Add 
three-fourths cup of cracker 
crumbs, one-half cup melted 
butter, one and a half tea- 
spoonsful salt, one even tea- 
spoonful of Bell's Spiced 
Seasoning, half cup of hot 
water, and mix thoroughly. 
Place in bottom of shallow 
buttered baking dish a thin 
layer of bread crumbs; then — 
a layer consisting of half a 
pint of oysters, two table- 
spoonsful of oyster liquor, and two 
tablespoonsful of cream or milk. 7; 
Cover with the dressing compounded 
as above; add another half pint of 
oysters, two tablespoonsful of oyster 
liquor, three tablespoonsful of cream 
or milk, evenly distributed. Sprinkle 
with browned butter cracker crumbs. 


Bake thirty minutes. Pe 
£, 
- 


THE WM. G. BELL CO., - 
Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. ~ 
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Enables You to Mend Your © 
Stove Lining Yourself. % 
Simply add a little water, mix 3 
toa paste and apply. It’sa very 
easy and economical affair. (ioc 
; If Your Dealer Hasn’t It Write Us. @2%% 
PRESBREY STOVE LINING CO.,. £2 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
past 
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Unlocks the Secrets of Kitchen Comfort— 
destroys the sting of drudgery—removes 
all uncertainty and makes 


Cooking a Pleasure. 


No modern kitchen is complete without a 
HUB Range. 


Send for Descriptive Circular of complete line of 
HUB Ranges and latest advertising novelty C. 


Smith é Anthony Co. :4224., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Hub Ranges and Heaters 
and Sanitas Plum bing Specialties. 





Lf not sold by your local dealer, 


order direct. 
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HERE were five thou- 
sand acres in the big 
a] woods. Since the owner 


lived three states away, and his 
agent concerned himself no far- 
ther than to see about paying 
taxes, folk living round about 
did with the forest pretty much 
what they chose. 

There was no thought of 
wholesale spoliation, but who- 
ever had need did not scruple 
to cut down a board tree, or take 
timber for a thousand staves, or 
fell walnut or locust gate-posts, 
to say nothing of picking out 
young hickory for ax-handles, 
or young white oaks for splits 
to weave into chair seats or 
baskets, or even to tie brooms 
withal. Thus the spread of the 
woodland was blotched and island- 
ed with little open glades too small 
to be called clearings. In the rich- 
est open spots hazels sprang up 
rankly, crowding and hustling 
toward the unfamiliar sunshine. 
‘There were wild grapes also, and 
vagrant blackberries. 

Along the creek papaws were 
plenty, and up on the rim next 
the big road persimmons throve 
wherever they got roothold. Wild 
plums flourished mightily all along 
the wet-weather branches thread- 
ing about half the woods. ‘There 
the hickory in the overgrowth, 
although the trees were tall and 
lusty, the bark thick, the wood of 
the finest tough grain, bore a great 
plenty of small, bitter nuts, nearly 
as acrid as a green persimmon, 
and known to the countryside as 
pignuts, since only pigs and wild 
turkeys ever ate them. 

Flag, especially sweet-flag, 
abounded in the swampy pools 
that were the sources of the wet- 
weather streams. Water chinka- 
pins also grew in some of the wetter 
spots, but were none so plenty. 
Children round about loved the 
sweet, nutty seeds as well as hogs, 
wild and tame, loved the thick, 
fleshy roots. 

When the mast ‘‘hit,’’—that is 
to say, about two years in three, — 
fall saw the big woods a real hog- 
heaven. ‘The bulk of the timber 
was oak. In a good mast year the 
ground beneath was thick with 
acorns from frostfall until pretty 
nearly the next spring. 

The hogs, the squirrels, even the 
few cattle ranging there, were in a manner 
connoisseurs, so ate the sweet mast—post-oak 
acorns, white oak and Spanish oak—as soon as 
it fell, leaving the plentiful bitter mast—fruit 
of the red oaks, bur-oaks and Turkey oaks—to 
weather and swell in the winter rains, and at 
last grow sweet when it came to the sprouting 
stage. 

Hogs in plenty ran there—at least a dozen 
(roves. The woods made a sort of green island 
in a sea of farm lands. Neighboring droves 
ranged together, grunting amicably one to 
another by daylight, but at night went sepa- 
rately, each company to its own leaf bed, and 
answered unerringly at morning the home- 
feeding call. 

The calling and feeding were mainly to keep 
up the impulse of separateness. In cases of 
disputed ownership, where a hog slept was 
vital, and only to be offset by an authentic ear- 
‘ark, so well healed as to show it was made 
before the dispute arose. 

Since the farm lands ringed the big woods 
‘bout, it was but natural that the hog droves 
hould range its edges. Only the strays, ad- 
enturous beasts with a touch of the gipsy, 
ver penetrated the heart of it. 

The strays did not get beyond call; sound 
uries so far in the stillness of the farm lands 
iat the calls were easily heard from one wood- 
ige to the other. Neither did they lose the 
culty of homing. 

In very bitter weather they trotted up to the 
eding-places with an air of innocence beau- 
ful to behold. If the frost held a week they 
ere likely to sleep with their home droves. 

et at the hint of mild weather they were off 
vain. 

Between them there was bred a race of wild 

8 very nearly primal, called by the country- 
de, in humorous derision, ‘‘ razorbacks. ’’ 
hey were long-legged, long-nosed, thin almost 
'“‘lathiness,’’ with deep ears, big tusks, able 
) run like deer, and running always so long 





| off until January. 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL. 


CHARLES LIVINGSTON BuLt 


OLD SANDY... 


as it was possible, but fighting savagely if fight 
they must. 

‘*Old Sandy’’ was, in a sort, the patriarch 
of them.. He was three generations from the 
original strays, so bore in himself the full hall- 
mark of the woods. He was known to be five 
years old, and stood nearly three feet at the 
shoulder. He had wicked, 
curling over his nose, and was so long when 


he reared in anger and gashed a tree trunk | 
that the gashes came even with a tall man’s | 


head. 

His coat was a rusty red, with faint black 
spots, hence his name. 

Even as a yearling he had been audacious, 
frisking out round the droves at feeding-time, 
but defying all efforts at capture. 

Every winter since that first year he had been 
hunted. Although at least fifty of his mates 
and progeny had been brought to bag, he had 
somehow escaped. 

Jim Carter had sworn to have his head. Jim 
was a huntsman born. He had rented the 
Baker cabin in the edge of the big woods, 
mainly that he might have the best chance at 
his four-footed enemy. 

Besides his huntsman instinct of prey, Jim 
had a special grievance. Old Sandy had not 
only outwitted him; there was also a matter of 
three fine hounds to settle. The boar had killed 
two, and ripped the other so cruelly that it 
took all heart and courage out of him. That 
was worse than the killing. 

If Jim had pride in anything outside his 
marksmanship, it was in the grit and gameness 
of his dogs. 

He was a bachelor, so cranky and crabbed it 
astonished everybody that he made friends with 
his landlord’s son. Allan Baker, just turned 


seventeen, was the comrade he chose for the 
first wild-hog hunt of the winter. 

It came late—snow worth the name had held 
Even then it was but two 
inches deep, but all the better for tracking. 


In 


knife-edged tusks | 


FRONTED THE TWO DOGS. 


places the leaves came through; in other places 
it had drifted so that it came over shoe-tops. 

As the hunters tramped over it it crackled 
crisply. Jim smiled to hear it, saying: 

“We don’t git our heels all balled up while 
|this north wind holds. I tell ye, Al, you 
| oughter see Ole Sandy’s track! Looks like er 
yearlin’ calf, hit does now, an’ deep! My! 
| He’ll go ter three hundred ef he’ll go to er 
pound, ’’ 

‘*Better say two hundred. Takes a mighty 
big wild hog to weigh even that,’’ Allan 
returned. ‘‘Pa says he never saw one that 
went over it, an’ I reckon he’s killed a hundred 
in his time.’’ 

“Hunh! He never killed no Ole Sandy!’’ 
Jim retorted. ‘‘I been a-huntin’ wild hogs 
sence I was knee-high ter er grasshopper, an’ 
I never yit seen the match ter that thar beast— 
not fer size, ner tushes, ner meanness, ner 
nothin’. An’ I’m shore goin’ ter git him this 
time—er else he has got ter git me.’’ 

**He’s pretty tough, and sly as they make 
’em. Where d’ye reckon we’ll light on him?’ 
Allan asked, drawing his belt a little forward 
so as to bring his hunting-knife within easier 
reach. Jim also had a knife, as well as a rifle. 
Trees permitting, they meant to shoot their 
game, but the hunt might turn and cold steel 


be handy. 
Jim snorted a bit. “I don’t ‘reckon.’ I 
know,’’ he said. ‘‘That thar sandy vilyun is 


done gone with his fambly, huntin’ water 
chinkapins. Lots of ’em in the low pond, and 
the water’s friz over so thin he can break it 
like winder-glass. We must skyirt round er 
bit. I don’t wanter lay the dogs on tell we hit 





fresh trail. 


might call puppies. But them two! 
onct let ’em git holt, fa’ar an’ full, an’ i'll 
take er yethquake, no less, ter shake * ‘em loose.’ 

‘*Bulge is the dog for me,’ 
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Thar’s just only Bulge and Billo; | 
the other seben ain’t no much mo’n whut ye | rest, fronted the two dogs. 
Well, | and howling madly, 





Allan said, : motion, 
stooping to pat the black-and-tan hound on the long, double-ended loop. 


head. 
growled 
least bit. 

Jim laughed grimly, saying, 
**Billo, he must have er bull- 
cross somewhars, fer all he don’t 
look like it. He’s as dex add jeal- 
ous as he’s dead game. 

Allan nodded, adding, ‘‘ And 
a fine fellow. Hey, Billo?’’ 
snapping his fingers at the mas- 
tiff as he spoke. Satisfied that 
Bulge was no higher in favor, 
Billo began again to make little 
dashes into the woods on each 
side, 

Presently Jim called low and 
sternly, ‘Come in!” 

Both dogs instantly dropped 
to his heels. Bulge raised 
questioning eyes, but Billo’s head 
did not lift. Jim noted it and 
smiled. ‘‘That’s the dog! He 
knows I know, an’ waits fer me 
ter tell him,’’ he said to Allan. 
Then stooping a little forward, 
“An’ I do know. Here’s fresh 
sign. Hunt ’im up, old dogs! 
Sick ’im! Hunt hard!’’ 

The snow was netted with trails. 
Evidently big hogs and little ones, 
fat and lean, had run over and 
athwart it, in circles, in tangents, 
crisscross, until it was worse than 
arabbit maze. But in a whiff the 
dogs had picked up Old Sandy’s 
track, and ran along it hard as 
they could leg it, not barking, but 
giving out little breathless yelps. 
Jim kept close upon them, with 
Allan ten yards behind. 
The swampy woods were open— 
open enough to show long vistas of 
straight, slim black trunks rising 
columnwise out of the snow floor, 
to uplift groined arches of lace- 
work against a sky deep blue and 
intensely cold. The wind, sitting 
north, blew down the columned 
vistas with the slash of a knife, 
but did not chill the hunters. They 
were too full of joy in the chase. 
The dog’s yelps were music to 
them. Under breath Allan shouted 
encouragement to the good crea- 
tures. ‘The ground dipped slightly. 
In ten minutes more they would 
come out at the low pond. The 
biggest of all the wood-openings 
neighbored it upon the upper side. 
The pond was some half-acre in 
extent; the glade had twice that 
spread. Thus there was room for 
thickets, low thickets, very dense 
and thorny. They grew raggedly, in clumps 
and blotches, with intervals of trampled sedge 
between. 

‘*Hear that! Hit’s er fight, not er rannerway ! 
Hooray!” Jim shouted, as a mounting roar, 
guttural, savage, many-keyed, came to them. 
‘*Maybe Ole Sandy knows he’s too fat ter run, 
or else he’s ’shamed ter try it, with all his 
fambly lookin’ on.’’ 

**He’ll give usa run yet. Pa says there ain’t 
anythin’ else in the world so decei’ful as a wild 
hog, nor near so cunnin’!’’ Allan panted. 

Jim snorted his loudest. ‘‘Hurry up!” he 
said. ‘‘Son, yer pappy may have kilt wild 
hogs, but I’ve done fergot mo’ erbout the busi- 
ness ’n ever he knowed—with all you’ll ever 
know throwed in fer good measure. Thar! 
What did I tell ye? Thar’s Bulge a-barkin’ 
like he’d treed ten wildcats, an’ Billo sayin’ 
amen! Come on! Shoot quick and shoot 
straight, an’ no hangin’ back ter gimme er 
chance! I would like ter take the hide er that 
red vilyun, but never mind who gits hit. The 
thing is, hit mus’ be got!’’ 

The last word shot out over the clearing. 
Allan gave a little cry in spite of himself. He 
knew hogs, wild and tame; he had been on 
hog-hunts many times before, but here was 
something strange and thrilling. 

The drove, perhaps thirty strong, had formed 
in a ring upon the openest sedge ground. Pigs 
and weanlings huddled in the middle of the 
ring. They were passive non-combatants in the 
imminent fight. The others stood heads out, 
quarter to quarter, bristling, open-mouthed, 
with gnashing tusks, roaring gutturally, now 
loud, now low. 

Old Sandy, towering half a foot clear of the 
They were leaping 
but making only feints at 
Whenever they sprang for ear- 


Billo, a mongrel mastiff, 
faintly, bristling the 


him. 





| hold he rushed at them, the ring following his 
until sometimes it was drawn into a 
In one of the rushes 
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Billo was rolled over, and Bulge, making a | ’em some other way, Lem Adkins!’’ Jim re- 


lightning spring at the red giant, was met by a 
turn as quick, and an upstroke of tusks that 
laid open his shoulder, 

‘Dad blame them dogs! Shore’s I call ’em 
off, this yere passel will break an’ run. An’ | 
cain’t seem ter shoot ’ithout hittin’ either Bulge 
er Billo!’’? Jim said, angrily, as he flung his 
rifle to shoulder. 

Allan had his gun ready. Just then Old 
Sandy made a quick turn. He fired, aiming 
for the eye. The bullet went a thought too 
high, clipping a piece out of an ear, then bury- 
ing itself in a young boar a little way beyond. 
Jim’s shot was even less lucky. The bullet 
aimed for Old Sandy’s heart took Billo full 
between the eyes, and stretched him dead with- 
out one quiver. 

“You! You'll die fer that, you murderin’ 
ole rip!”’ Jim shouted, clubbing his empty gun 
and making at the boar. 

Old Sandy still bristled fiercely, still roared 
his war-ery, but his eyes were blood-dabbled 
from the chipped ear. Furthermore, panic had 
fallen upon his mates. The ring had dissolved 
like a rope of sand. 

He made half a leap forward to meet Jim’s 
onset, but wheeled in his tracks, and ran heavily 
away, his feet digging deep pits in the mucky 
earth beneath the snow. And although they 
were so close on him, somehow, by winding 
and twisting among the thickets, he got free of 
them, ran round the pond, and went scuttering 
away toward the high pond, where there was 
even denser cover. 

The hunters disdained other game. They let 
the ruck of the herd go off scot-free. But Jim’s 
blood was up. Besides the old score, Billo, 
stark and dead, cried to him for vengeance. 

Without waiting to swing up Allan’s prize, 
they laid Bulge on the hot trail, and ran after 
him at their best speed. It led them far and 
deviously—up-hill, down-hollow, to every pond 
and slough, to the securest secret thickets, the 
most dangerously open glades. 

By noon the sky began to be overcast; the 
veering wind, whipping southward, softened 
the snow till it began to clog. More than once 
young hogs, temptingly fat, came within range, 
and ran out of it unhurt. 

‘We ain’t after meat — not to-day!’’ Jim 
said, savagely. Allan nodded. He had no 
breath to spare for words. Old Sandy was as 
cunning as he was game and fierce. He 
ran hard, rested until he caught the sound of 
pursuit, then was off again like a shot. 

Toward three o’clock the snow was so soft it 
hindered running, yet another hunter came into 
the woods. Jim’s face darkened as he heard 
dogs in ery, followed quickly by a shot, then a 
keen, exultant whoop. 

“*Hit’s just like Lem Adkins ter come whar 
he ain’t wanted,’’ he said, sourly, ‘‘but he 
better not cross tracks with me ter-day, of all 
days !’’ 

Allan’s heart misgave him. 
feud of a sort between Lem and Jim. It had 
begun years back, over a matter of marks- 
manship. At a shooting-match both claimed 
the winning bullet. It did not make in the 
least for peace that both claims had been disal- 
lowed. 

“LT reckon Lem won’t trouble us. Ought to 
be room here for anybody that chooses to come,’’ 
Allan said, carelessly. They had stopped a 
minute to catch breath. Jim took off his fur 
cap, wiped his forehead, and shifted his gun 
to the opposite shoulder. 

He had a magazine rifle, but to-day, through 
some whim, carried his old-fashioned, long- 
barreled muzzle-loader, a favorite weapon that 
had come down to him from pioneer times. 
‘There was no gun like it, he stoutly maintained, 
for shooting straight and close. He had cast 
the bullets for it himself, and carefully fitted 
the greasy patches for them by the light of his 
cabin fire. 

As he sighted along the barrel, he said irrele- 
vantly, ‘‘ Al, d’ye reckon them devils that went 
inter the swine got drownded with the beasts 
when they rushed down inter the sea ?’’ 

““What made you ask, Jim?’’ Allan said, 
laughing a little. ‘‘Do you think Old Sandy 
has got two or three devils inside his hide ?’’ 

‘*Maybe,”’ Jim answered, dubiously. ‘‘But 
it ain’t jest that. I was wonderin’ ef devils 
that can flip in so easy cain’t flip out, and git 
in—somethin’ else jest as quick. An’ 
I, s’posen’ one flipped inter—say Lem Adkins, 
mnightn’t thar come er mighty heap o’ trouble ?’’ 

‘*We’ll keep out of its way,’’ Allan said, 
running on after Bulge. 

For the first time the dog was at fault. The 
trail had led to a big tree, lying prone in the 
edge of a wet-weather branch. ‘The top of 
the tree, rotting untouched, had sheltered and 
nourished all manner of thorny, creeping things. 
A great bough, stark and bare even of bark, 
rose steep from the prostrate trunk just where 
the trail came to it. The soft sap-wood had 
rotted away, .leaving the weathered heart almost 
like flint. 

Bulge ran about, whining and eager, although 
he was panting in spite of the cold. He made 
casts and circles without striking trail. 

A hail from beyond stopped and startled him. 
Lem Adkins shouted loudly, ‘‘Want any help, 
hunters? Sounds like you had done treed a 
b’ar. I got some dogs here —’’ 

**Yes, an’ you better blow yer horn and call 


There was a 


thinks | 





torted. 

‘*Who says | better? 
ter tell me that!’’ Lem said, scoffingly. 
flung up his gun. 


Hit takes more’n you 
Jim 


Allan stepped in front of him, saying, with | 


‘*Lem—Mr. Adkins, please 
We—we’re after Old 


the least quaver, 
go ’way and let us alone. 
Sandy and have lost the track. 
bother you—you’re just plain huntin’. 

“I'll go free as water runs, for your askin’, 
sonny,’’ Lem said. Then, with a taunting 
laugh, ‘‘But say, Al, next time, when you 
want some fun shore ’nough, why, you come 
out with me. I’ve got dogs as is dogs—dogs 
that kin track all day ’ithout losin’ scent every 
little whip-stitch.’’ 

Jim listened in a white fury. Again he 
raised his gun, again Allan wrenched it aside. 
Jim leaned on it, looked square in Lem’s eyes, 
and said slowly : 

‘*Yer dogs! I never knowed ’em ter do 
nothin’ wusser’n sheep-killin’, tharfo’ I pity 
’em might’ly—fer havin’ ter belong ter you.’’ 

Lem stood just beyond the rotting treetop. 
He flung uside his gun and rushed madly at Jim. 

So rushing, he trod upon Old Sandy, who 
had run up the bare bough, leaped down, and 
now crouched in thick covert, rested, as full of 


>” 





We—we won’t | 





His upward spring | 
Instantly the boar turned upon | 
his prostrate foe. The tusks, brandished up- 


breath and fight as ever. 
overset Lem. 


ward, would in falling reach his throat. Allan | | 
turned sick and white. He wanted to shut his 
eyes, but it was beyond him. Then—how, 

nobody ever knew or could tell—Jim fired, and | 


| set his bullet trae—in Old Sandy’s neck, just 


where it joined the head. 


The big brute dropped like a log, so heavily | 
that Lem, lying underneath, was breathless 
before his rescuers could pull him out. 

Lem had the name of being iron-nerved, yet 
he got up shaking all over. 

‘*I thought it wus all day with me,” he 
said, trying to laugh, then nearer sobbing. 
** An’—an’ it wus, but fer Jim Cyarter. Lemme | 
tell ye, Jim, how-come I’m here ter-day. Black- | 
smithin’s been slack of late, so slack thar ain’t 
neither meat ner money in my house. I—I 
couldn’t see my wife and the young ’uns go 
hongry a 

“You shet up!’’ Jim interrupted, catching 
Lem’s hand in a hard grip. ‘‘You come fer 
meat, an’ you got hit, that’s all thar is ter hit. 
I’ll help you haul hit home in the mornin’, but 
ef ever you tell your wife how near she come 
ter losin’ you in gittin’ Old Sandy, why, I’ll 
make you sorry fer hit the last day you live!’’ 
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fair in Carp County, Gilbert Ware, the 

2 pedo year-old son of the president 
of the Agricultural Society, was in charge of 
the entry-books in the administration building. 
The secretary, who usually attended to the 
matter, was busy superintending the erection 
of a new band-stand, the old one having at the 
last moment unexpectedly collapsed. 

There were seven books open upon the long 
counter in front of Gilbert. Near them a stack 
of entry-tags waited to receive the exhibitors’ 
numbers, the names of their exhibits and the 
classes to which they belonged. Each entry- 
book contained a long 
list of articles for 
which premiums were 
offered, with blank 
spaces for the exhibit- 
ors’ names. It was 
really a very simple 
arrangement, and for 
the first hour, when 
the exhibits arrived 
slowly, Gilbert had 
no trouble. But ten 
o’clock found his table 
piled high with cu- 
cumber pickles, cro- 
cheted _ bed - slippers, 
cut flowers, dressed 
dolls, fruit, works of 
art, cabbages, and 
canary -birds in cages. 

A score of impa- 
tient exhibitors were 
demanding exhibition 
tickets, calling atten- 
tion to the merits of 
their especial brand of 
potatoes, and insisting 
upon being attended 
to at once. Some of 
the men were making 
pathetic attempts to give names to the articles 
of fancy-work entrusted to them by their 
womenkind. 

*‘One at a time!’”’ pleaded Gilbert, pressing 
his hands to his head. ‘‘It’s this man’s turn. 
Your name, please ?’’ 

‘*Olaf Oleson.’’ 

‘*Number two hundred and twenty-five. What 
have you?’’ asked Gilbert, writing the name. 

‘* Apples, vinter cabbage, some yelly and yam 
for my vomans, some sewing-vork, some —’’ 

“*Tlold on! Let’s tend to the apples first. 
What kind—Duchess of Oldenburg ?’’ 

~-aae.™ 

‘*They look like Baldwins,’’ objected a by- 
stander. ‘‘They’re Baldwins, aren’t they ?’’ 

‘*Yaw,’’ assented the Swede. 


nes: Th day before the opening of the annual 
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with more exhibits for Gilbert to enter, but he 
saw none that were likely to make valuable 
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assistants. Suddenly, however, he caught sight | 


of a girl who was flying up the road on a bicycle, 
with a small parcel dangling from her handle- 
bars. He recognized in her a classmate, and 
one of the brightest girls in the high school. 

**‘O Virginia,’’ he shouted, ‘‘ wait a minute !’’ 

**Did you call me?’’ asked the girl, springing 
to the ground. 

‘Yes. Could you help a fellow that’s ina 
peck of trouble? You don’t need to go home, 
do you? I brought lunch enough for two.. Mrs. 











marked down from ten to seven dollars, was 
tempting her sorely. It was precisely what 
she wanted for the Saturday evening concerts : 
but her mother had shaken her head and said: 
“No, Virginia, it’s. very pretty and most 
| beautifully made, but I can’t afford to buy it 
for you. Why don’t you take some of your 
work to the fair? The premiums might pay 


| for it.’’ 


**I did think of it, but Mrs. Blake does every- 
thing I can do so much better that she would 
surely take all the first prizes. The second 
ones aren’t worth trying for.’’ 

After a day with the entry-books, however, 
Virginia changed her mind. She had made a 
mental note of the articles after which only 
one entry number, or perhaps no number at all, 
had been placed; and she went home prepared 
for business. 

Tired as she was, when she had finished her 
supper she flew from cupboard to closet, from 
drawer to shelf, literally from garret to cellar, 
gathering up every article she had embroidered 
from the time she was first able to hold a needle, 
every sketch she had drawn, every poster she 
had painted. Even the doubtful result of her 
one attempt at preserving went to swell the 
pile in the center of her bedroom rug. 

The resources of the house exhausted, Virginia 
flew to the garden, candle in hand, and stripped 
the solitary, stunted plum-tree of two quarts 
of plums—its entire crop. Those from the sunny 
side of the tree were tinged with purple; the 
rest were undersized and decidedly green. 

Returning to her room, Virginia sat down on 
the rug to label her exhibits. Her three glasses 
of strawberry preserves received new names. 
The jar in which whole berries were most in 
evidence was relabeled ‘‘Home-Grown Straw- 
berries.’”” The one containing much broken 
fruit was marked ‘‘Strawberry Jam.’’ Virginia 
removed the cover from the third, stirred in a 
little ground cinnamon she had carried up from 
the kitchen, and christened the mixture “‘ Spiced 
Strawberries. ’’ 

Six plate doilies were compelled to do duty 
as a tray-cloth, a specimen of silk embroidery, 
an embroidered stand cover, a bureau cover, a 
pinecushion top and Kensington embroidery. 
The posters, likewise, served as water-color 
heads, figures and painted panels. The prize 
for mere posters was certain to go to Mrs. Blake. 

When she reached the plums, Virginia divided 





Bailey is going to make coffee over the pop-corn 





OR A SOFA PILLOW?" 


man’s fire, and we’re all to have lunch in her 
building. I need you awfully to help me with 
the entry-books. The fancy-work has gone to 
my brain. I can’t see how a woman can work 
for a year on a piece of sewing and then not 
know what to call it when it’s finished.’’ 

“‘T’ll do what I can,’’ laughed Virginia, 
‘with the prospect of one of Mrs. Bailey’s 
good lunches to cheer me.’’ 

“T’m your friend for life!’’ 
lifting the bicycle up the steps. 

Virginia promptly separated the sheep from 
the goats 
the Battenberg lace. When the secretary looked 
in an hour later things were going finely, the 


said Gilbert, 


| piles of entry-tags had been materially reduced, 


and the crowd of waiting exhibitors had dwin- 


“No, they’ re Red Astrachans,’’ said a second | dled to a few scattered individuals. 


objector. ‘‘I’ve got some just like ’em.’’ 
‘Well, fix it up with the head of that depart- 
ment. I’ve entered ’em plain apples. What’s 
this cloth thing ?’”’ 
“‘Sewing-vork. My vomans, she —’’ 
“Yes, yes! But what’s its name? 
knitted, embroidered or hemstitched ? 
table-cloth, a rug, or a sofa pillow ?’’ 
“*Yaw,”’ replied the man, obligingly. 


up and making for the door. 
presently. ’’ 


prospect was not promising. 


were three miles from town. 


| see 





| fancy-work and home-grown preserves. ' 

| you’ll stay right by us, Miss Virginia.’’ 

Is it | 

Is it a| ised to return the following morning. 

| would need to come, anyway, she said, to enter 
| some things of her own. 

‘*] must have help!’ cried Gilbert, springing | 





retary, catching sight of Virginia. ‘‘It takes | 
a feminine mind to grapple with works of art, 
Hope 


Virginia worked all the afternoon and prom- 
She 


In addition to being bright in school, the girl 


‘“‘T’ll be back | was clever with her fingers, and was in many 
| Ways unusually gifted. 
He looked up and down the road, but the | 


She painted in water- 
colors, made pen-and-ink sketches, and the 


The working force | walls of her schoolmates’ rooms were adorned 
was inadequate, the heads of the departments 
were already overburdened, and the fair-grounds 
There were people 
enough, to be sure, streaming in at the gates | 


with her spirited football posters. Moreover, 


she was skilful with her needle, as many a 
dainty bit of embroidery attested. 
Just at that time a certain blue-silk waist, 


IS IT A TABLE-CLOTH, A RUG, 


—to be accurate, the pumpkins from | 


“Now that was a bright idea,’’ said the | 


them into two little heaps, labeling the purple 
ones ‘“* Bradshaws’’ 
and the unripe ones 
“Green Gages. ”’ 

“Why not?’’ ques- 
tioned Virginia, salv- 
ing her conscience, 
and packing her ex- 
hibits into a capacious 
basket. ‘‘It’s just 
what the farmers do 
with their potatoes. 
There’s everything in 
knowing just how to 
enter things. There! 
I’m done, thank good- 
ness! I’ll get Ned 
Hicks to take this out 
in the morning, when 
he takes his Belgian 
hares.’’ 

Virginia was partly 
right about the pota- 
toes, although 
wrong in her reason- 
ing. There were farm- 
ers who certainly made 
one variety of pota- 
toes masquerade under 
various pseudonynis, 
but their example was 
not a good one to follow. Virginia, however, 
was young and very thoughtless. Tired out 
from an exciting day, she went to bed without 
realizing the enormity of her offense. 

The next morning Virginia offered her nea! 
list to Gilbert, who made the entries withou! 
a question until he came to a number of articles 
for the children’s department. ‘*How’s thi» 
Virginia? You’re over sixteen, aren’t you’ 

“Yes, but I made the things before 1 was 
sixteen.’’ 

“Oh, that’s all right, then !’’ returned Gilber! 
| ‘‘I wish everybody would enter things as cv 
| rectly labeled as yours are. Only a few of th 
old exhibitors ever think of making a list.’ 
Virginia colored, partly with pleasure, part 
| with something else. Things were begin! 
| to take a new aspect by daylight. 

Twenty-four hours later the judges, afte) 
prolonged struggle with thirty-five centerpie 
of almost equal excellence, and nine crazy-qui! 
so nearly alike that only the owners could ho} 
to tell them apart, turned with relief to : 
extensive list of articles, each followed by on 
one or two entry numbers. - 

With only a cursory glance at the artic! 
themselves, the judges awarded the first pr! 
to one number and the second to the remaini! 
one. Owing to the remarkable manner in whi 
Virginia’s exhibits had been entered, alm 
| every one of them was awarded either a first 
|a second premium. 
| She had not expected such universal succes 
| for there had been the chance of other pers! 
making entries under the same heads. App? 
ently, however, judging from the long line ¢ 


so 























numbers stretching across the page after the 
word ‘‘doilies,’’ doilies meant doilies and noth- 
ing more to most persons. 

‘“My! You took a lot of prizes, didn’t you?” 
said Mrs. Shaw, the superintendent of the 
fancy-work department, tearing pink and blue 
premium checks from thick pads and handing 
them to Virginia. ‘‘You took some in the art 
department, too, I guess. You can get these 
cashed in the administration building. Don’t 
you feel rich ?”” 

‘*Ye-es,’’ said Virginia, cramming the slips 
into a purse that already bulged with ill-gotten 
gains from other departments. 

She felt more rich, however, than she did 
comfortable. Perhaps the money might not 
have so soon become a burden on the girl’s 
conscience if Gilbert, who still assisted at the 
office, had not, in a spirit of mischief, paid out 
the amount of her slips in twenty-two silver 
dollars. The weight of them made her bicycle 
skirt sag at one side. 

Her spirits, too, began to sag correspondingly, 
for, as she turned away from the counter, she 
heard the secretary say, ‘‘There isn’t an honest 
hair in that man Peck’s head.’’ Peck, she 
remembered, had had more varieties of potatoes 
than any one else. 

As a reward for her services the first day, 
Gilbert had given her an official badge, that 
admitted her not only to the fair-grounds, but 
to the grand stand. She had counted on spend- 
ing a jolly afternoon witnessing the acrobatic 
performances and the balloon ascensions, but 
they no longer seemed attractive. 

Even the blue sky appeared to lose its bril- 
liancy. The loud laughter of the people round 
her jarred on her nerves. She could see nothing 
funny inthe antics of the clown. The woman 
beside her leaned against her knee to talk toa 
friend who sat at her feet. 

““Yes,’’ the first woman was saying, ‘‘I did 
hope Katy Perkins would take first prize on 
that tray-cloth of hers—she’s bedridden, you 
know, and it took her a whole year to work 
that piece, lying on her back.’’ 

‘*The judges don’t discriminate,’’ returned 
the other woman. ‘‘Old Mrs. Cook was count- 
ing so on having her bureau spread take first 
premium. ’Twas the only thing she had to 
send, and she worked terribly hard to get it 
finished. The one that took the prize wasn’t 
bigger than a doily.’’ 

Virginia flushed. The load in her pocket 
and the one on her conscience seemed to be 
growing at the rate of a pound a minute. 

“T was sure, too,’’ the woman continued, 
“that Grandma Morse would get something on 
her strawberries. She makes the best spiced 
strawberries I ever tasted. The judges went 
by the looks, and never opened the bottle.’’ 

**Still, you can’t blame them,’’ was the reply. 
‘*They had ninety-seven glasses of crab-apple 
jelly, they say. ’T'would probably kill ’em if 
they tasted everything. I didn’t get anything 
on my strawberries, either.’’ 

The unwilling listener rose hastily and 
changed her seat. She did not like the neigh- 
borhood. The new one, however, proved no 
better, for she had seated herself beside a girl 
of about her own age, who was trying, but 
vainly, to soothe a younger sister sobbing against 
her sleeve. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ asked Virginia, sym- 
pathetically. ‘‘Has Susie been hurt ?’’ 

‘*She didn’t get any prize on her doll’s ward- 
robe,’”’? said the girl. ‘‘She did every stitch 
herself, and there’s little flecks of blood all along 
the seams, where she pricked her fingers; but 
there were two other dolls. I guess one of them 
was dressed by a good deal older girl, though.” 

It certainly had been dressed by an older 
girl. Virginia’s path, clearly, was strewn with 
victims. It had not occurred to her that she 
was robbing other persons in that wholesale 
fashion. The weight in her pocket was becoming 
unendurable. How could she wear a blue-silk 
waist purchased at such a price? 

Suddenly Virginia brightened. Getting up 
hastily, she wormed her way through the crowd, 
walked swiftly along the board sidewalk, and 
ran up the steps of the administration building. 
\s she had hoped, she found Gilbert practically 
alone, for the energetic secretary, worn out 
with his labors, was sound asleep, with his 
chair tipped back against the wall. 

“*Gilbert,’’ said Virginia, hastily scribbling 
the names of her victims on a scrap of paper, ‘‘I 
want you to take back part of this money, make 
ut premium checks for these four persons, and 
‘ear up the corresponding ones issued to me. ’’ 

‘That isn’t quite regular,’’ replied Gilbert, 
‘but I’ve had several applications of this sort, 
ind there’s a way to fix it.’’ 

“What happens when people fail to claim 
‘heir premiums ??’ 

““Oh, the money stays in the treasury. See 
that box ?’? said Gilbert, pointing to a tin box 
with a slot in the top. ‘‘Some folks exhibit 
just for the good of the fair, and put their 
premium slips or their money in there.’’ 

‘‘Have you seen the balloon go up?’ asked 
Virginia, abruptly changing the subject. 

‘“‘No. Haven’t hadachance. Father’s kept 
me hustling.’” 

“It’s fine,’’ said Virginia. ‘‘Go to the door 
ind see if it isn’t going up now. 
was getting it ready when I came in. 
‘ere in your chair and keep house for you.’ 








box. 
The sleeping secretary opened one eye, but see- 
ing what Virginia was doing, closed it again. 

**Conscience money,’’ thought the secretary. 
‘*Took advantage of the entry-books and wishes 
she hadn’t. Seen ’em do it before, but never 
knew ’em to repent.’’ 

‘*Here,’’ said the superintendent of the fancy- 
work department, handing Virginia a blue slip, 
as the girl, in a far happier frame of mind, was 
emerging from the building, ‘“‘I overlooked one 


and a healthy soul.’’ Position, wealth, or any 
of these things, can be gained afterward, but 
the birthright of every child is health of body 
and mind. 


year who are denied their birthright—children 
who are born criminals, born drunkards, whose 
birthright was stolen from them while they lay 
asleep and helpless. 

Even educated people do not always realize 
the enormous importance of their children’s 
heritage. They seem to imagine that the child, 
owing to them its life, must forever be indebted 
to them. They forget that life in itself is not 
an unmitigated good. Indeed, unless with it 
goes the power to use life well, it may be an 
unmitigated curse. A vast responsibility rests 
therefore upon parents, who owe to their children 
everything that will make life worth living. 

I know one woman whose ideas on the subject 
were sharply corrected by her own small 
daughter. The child had been naughty, and 
her mother, in a fit of temper, said, “Get out 
of my sight! I believe I hate you! I sometimes 
wish you had never been born!’?’ Whereupon 
the child replied with perfect justice, ‘‘I never 
asked you to born me.’’ 
garden and a life of play. They come into a 
a few years that they can be sheltered by love 
and care. The day comes surely when the 
child must go out to fight the hard fight of life, 
| to fight with the certainty, it should be, that 
| victory is possible. For the love and care given 
to a child are its strength in the fight. 

But what of the children who are born to 
defeat? What of the children who are cursed 


weak in body and tainted in soul, whose welcome 
is a drunken curse, whose nursery is the bar of 
the saloon, and whose childhood ceases the 
moment they can crawl? 

The pity of it, to my mind, is that we never 
seem to realize how much has been stolen from 
these children, and that we go on being surprised 
year by year at the number of our criminals 
and lunatics. 

Think of the mind of a slum child, stored 
with impressions of everything that is vile and 
dirty. Things we dare not speak of are matters 
of common talk among those children. From 
morning till night and from night till morning, 
lying and theft, drunkenness and misery, foul 
language and worse deeds, and in the midst of 
it the child grows up, the child who was drunk 
for the first time in its mother’s arms; taking 
in every impression and storing it till the time 
comes when it will be able to judge life by the 
evidence it has collected. 

The child knows nothing but what it has 
seen in the slums. To it the world is paved 
with gray and the sky is shut out by tall, dark 
houses ; and the law of life is, ‘‘ Nobody cares.’’ 


Sunday -schools and Missions. 
'T is true that there are Sunday-schools 
L and missions ; but have you ever realized 
who come to them? I know that often when I 
have stood up to speak to about fifty of them, 
I have not been able to say one word. I have 


looked from one to the other of the starved, 
miserable faces; not one of the audience was 





young, and yet all were called children. 
Once there was a small child in the front row 


The man | with a white face and a look of hopeless misery 
I’ll sit 


in her eyes. Her brother, the only thing she 


. | cared for in the world, had been sent to a re- 
The unsuspecting Gilbert rose with alacrity. | formatory through no fault of his. 


Behind her 





It is only now that people are beginning to | 
realize that hundreds of children are born every | 


We forget that children do not come to a rose- | 


Virginia waited until he had rounded the corner | of your checks. It’s for that pretty handker- up to its last minute grow old soon enough 
before she dropped her remaining dollars, one | chief you entered Monday noon. 
by one, and as gently as possible, into the tin | 
They made a horrible clatter, however. | 


There were 
nine, but yours was the best.’’ 
Virginia pocketed the two-dollar check almost 


| gleefully, for she knew that she was honestly 





entitled to it. As she handed it in at the office 
the secretary rubbed his eyes and said, ‘‘By 
the way, Miss Virginia, the association owes 
you about five dollars for your services. Give 
them to her, Gilbert.’ 

On her way home Virginia passed the store 
window containing the blue waist. It was still 
there; she had money enough to buy it, but the 


| coveted waist had lost its charm. 








big, strange world, and at the best it is only for | 


before they are born, the children who come | 





| bread and butter and a strong cup of tea, and | idea of life. 
the difficulty of teaching the children | 
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By Lady Henry Somerset 


F I were asked what I consider the | sat another child, nursing a baby almost as big 
essential heritage for a child, I think I | as herself, and uneasily watching the movements 
should answer at once, ‘* A healthy body | of two smaller children in her care. 


I knew she had been up since early morning, 
had sent the little ones to school and planned 
for their dinner, and had brought them with 
her now because she could not leave them alone 
at home. When her one hour of enjoyment 
was over she would go back and wait long after 
the others were asleep, till twelve o’clock struck, 


when she would go to the saloon to bring her | 


mother home at closing-time. 

When I looked at them, each one with its 
story of misery, my heart failed me. I could 
not tell those children that there was a God 
Who loved them, and had made a beautiful 
world for them to live in. They had nothing 
but my word for it that what I said was true; 
and they had the whole evidence of their short 
lives to prove that it could not be true. 

Love, beauty and God were meaningless 
words. They had no image in their brains to 
which such words would correspond. I had 
no language in which I could explain, for the 
very word we use to picture God for ourselves, 
‘Our Father,’’ I dare not use. It would have 
been worse than meaningless, bringing to their 
minds the drunken brute whose name was a 
terror. 


The Sympathy of the Poor. 


VERYTHING I knew of the better 

side of life was unknown to them, and 

horrors I dare not think of were their 
every-day experience. Yet they were so brave 
and patient! 

If you want proof of the divine in man, go 
to the slums, where years of misery and sin, 
begun even with birth, are not strong enough 
to stamp out all trace of it. These children, 
whose highest idea of God was that He must 
be like the landlord 
of the saloon over 
the way, lived lives 
of the most heroic 
unselfishness. They 
would give their 
rags off their own 
backs toa child who 
had less than they, 
and I have known 
a child to give up 
her tea to a neigh- 
bor, although she 
had been without 
food all day herself. 

She could never 
bear to see people 
suffer. Her mother was continually being 
embarrassed by the introduction of a blind man 
or a starving ‘‘lidy,’’ or some one else picked 
up by the sympathetic child in the course of 
her wanderings. She would say, “Give her a 
piece of bread, mother,’’ or if she knew her 
mother had not a farthing in the world, she 
would say, ‘‘ Let him warm ’isself by the fire.’’ 

One day she came back from school, and pre- 
tended to her mother that she had no appetite, 
although she ought to have had, as she had 
eaten nothing since the night before. She 
begged her mother to give her a thin slice of 


WHERE THE 
CHILOREN SLEEP 
AT THE NEST 
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the mother, believing that the child was ill, 
humored her, and gave her what she asked. 


mother, but Mrs. Howard ain’t had a bite for 
two days,” and she departed to take her tea to 
their neighbor. 

The good in them is still the stronger, although 
the whole forces of their world fight for evil. 

And there is another point that we must look 
at, and that is that not only are these children 
denied their birthright, but they are denied their 
childhood. We who have had our childhood 








| The fairies vanish and the gilt is off our ginger 
bread ; and life would be very sordid if we had 


not the memory of our childhood, 
Wee 

taken from us. The world may be 
YJ ugly and commonplace and life may 
| be dreary enough, but we can always escape 
| from it back to the memory of our childhood. 
And because of that memory we can never lose 
| hope in ourselves or in life. 

| Ido not mean to say that most of us can look 
back on a time of unclouded happiness. There 


The Children’s Nest. 


HATEVER happens, that cannot be 


are few of us who would care to live those first 
years over again, for the world is always big 
and strange and full of nameless terrors to a 
child, no matter how sheltered and protected it 
may be. But I do think that in our world of 
| fairies and dreams we live very near to God, 
and when Christ said, ‘‘Except ye become as 
| little children,’’ He meant that we must go 
| back to that simplicity of mind that took it for 
granted that God was always with us, and gave 
us courage to face the long, dark passages and 
the possibilities of ‘‘bogy men.”’ I think that, 
whether consciously or not, most of us look 
back to that time with a firm belief that no 
matter how far we may wander or how sordid 
we may grow, some day we shall come back to 
that child spirit again. 
Where children are not, Heaven is not, and 
Heaven if they come not again shall be never 
For the face and the voice of a child are assurance 
of Heaven and its promise forever, 
and in the memory of our childhood we have 
our assurance of Heaven and its promise forever. 
What can we expect, therefore, from the 
child who has never had its childhood, who 
has had no play, no fairies, no father, no God 
to turn to in all trouble, to go with it down 
|dark passages, but who has always had to 
face terror alone? We do not expect drunkards 
and lunatics, but they are the natural result. 
| If you think I exaggerate, go and live for one 
month in a London slum. 
Now I want to turn to one small way in 
which I think some of these children have been 
helped and their lives blessed and brightened. 
In the beautiful country of Surrey there is 
an Industrial Farm Home for inebriate women. 
They are taken from police courts and prisons, 
| and some from their own homes, or from situa- 
| tions where they have lost their character. It 
is difficult to see any connection between such 
a colony and a holiday home for children, but 
when we founded this colony our great thought 
was to make the lives of the women as happy 
as possible, to lead them to see that to live for 
others was the best and most blessed thing that 
life could bring. So we determined to build 
one cottage where no one would go who was 
sad or sorrowful or sinful, but where the 
children of the dark alleys and the dismal slums 
should have a royal summer holiday. 
We felt that children would bring life and 
interest to the women, and help to dissipate the 
idea of institutional life. So the Nest is open 
from May till September, and children from 
the worst possible slums in London have been 
entertained ; and as the women see the children 
when they arrive, and help to bathe and to 
dress them and to put on their pretty uniforms, 
as they watch the children from ‘day to day, 
and see the little old faces grow younger and 
the hard look vanish, they begin to see the 
difference that hap- 
piness can make in 
the life of a child. 
But if you come 
and sit with me 
upon the door-step 
of that pretty build- 
ing, you will hear 
the children tell 
quite simply of the 
misery of their 
home life, the terror 
they have of their 
drunken father or 
mother, and all the 
privations and deep 
sadness to which they are exposed. It is almost 
impossible to say what the Nest is to the chil- 
dren themselves. The idea of such a holiday 
is to teach the children that life is not all 
misery, and that the world is not a slum. 
| We cannot imagine what it means to a child 
brought up in squalor and wretchedness to 
| be suddenly transplanted to a lovely cottage, 
| with good food, pretty clothing and unlimited 
| play. 

It is like fairy-land, and for a whole fortnight 
they are real children. When their holiday is 
over they go back, but they go back with a new 

The fields are green and the sky 

| is blue outside the slums, and they never forget 


| the picture. 
Then she said, ‘‘I don’t think I am hungry, | 


Pleasant Memories. 


NE night in winter, about two years 

ago, one of our sisters was sitting at 

her window in a little mission house 

in the slums. It was very late and the court 
was quiet. 

There were only two or three children sit- 

ting on a door-step, talking. One of them 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








began to sing in a piping voice a hymn we | prayers and who swore loud and long when his 


often sang at the Nest, 

“The summer suns are glowing over land and sea,” 
when another child said sharply, with a little 
break in her voice, ‘‘Don’t! I can’t bear it. It 
makes me fink of Duxhurst.’’ 

The same children come to us year after year 
till they pass the age limit of fifteen, and it is 
pitiful to see how they remember each little rule 
of behavior from oue summer to another, and 
take up their childhood just where they left it 
the year before. ‘They forget nothing. 

It is en this very fact, that everything they 
see and hear is stamped on their brains, that 
we place all our hopes; and if for one fortnight 
in the year they are taken care of, dressed in 
pretty clothes, well fed, bathed every night and 
tucked into bed, they live in a new world ever 
after. They spend the year talking of their 
last holiday and looking forward to the next. 

One child wrote from the Nest to her mother 
in London, ‘‘Every night when I goes to bed 
1 thinks of having a lovely bath.”” It was the 
same child who said, when she was eating her 
supper on the door-step of the cottage: 

‘*Do yer see that sky, sister? I often looks 
at it like this when I’m at ’ome, just when it’s 
gitting dark, yer know, and I allus cries. It 
mikes me fink of being ’ere an’ mikes me want 
ter be good.’’ 

A hardened little sinner who had jeered at 








frock coat was taken from him, after the first 
day, when he was tucked into bed and kissed 
good night, snuggled down among the clothes 
and muttered, ‘‘ Lord, ain’t this somefink mar- 
vealious !’’ 

In London this was the leader of his gang. 
He had helped to murder a policeman, and 
had watched outside Newgate prison to see 
the black flag ‘‘go up for his cousin,’’ as he 
put it. 

But before his holiday was over the joy had 
gone from these things, and he was found sob- 
bing his heart out because the fortnight was 
coming to an end, his ambition being to live at 
the Nest forever, to work on a farm all the week, 
and bring his wages home on Saturday night, 
and then to sit by the fire to hear more about 
‘*Brer Rabbit.’’ 

When they go back to their life in London it 
is with a picture in their mind of a children’s 
world as God made it, and more than that, 
with the new idea that it is more manly to go 
to school and be the despised ‘‘good boy’’ than 
to play truant; that every child should try to 
be clean in mind and body, although that may 
mean the sacrifice of the latest song and the 
bother of a daily bath in the bucket. 

And all this they must remember, that they 
may be true to the Nest and never disgrace 
their: friends there. 











IN NINE CHAPTERS. 


OBERT was dazed with astonishment. 

R The information contained in the decla- 

ration of trust had come to him so 
suddenly and unexpectedly that he could not yet 
quite comprehend it. Mechanically he folded 
the paper and laid it back on the desk with 
the others brought by Mr. Imberlay from the 
vault. 

At the same moment he heard hasty footsteps 
in the passage leading to the discount-room, in 
which he was working, and John Imberlay 
appeared in the doorway. The man cast an 
anxious glance at the papers on the desk, and 
appeared to be greatly relieved when he saw 
that they had been, apparently, undisturbed. 

**T forgot to put these papers away,’’ he said, 
gathering them up and stretching a heavy band 
round them. ‘‘They are very valuable, and it 
is of extreme importance that no one but myself 
should see them. ’’ 

He glanced at Robert as he spoke, but the boy 
was bewildered, and if his appearance indicated 
anything unusual, it was simply embarrassment 
at the intimation that he might have been guilty 
of obtaining clandestine knowledge. 

Then, of course, was the time for Robert to 
speak. At that moment he should have told 
John Imberlay that the privacy of his affairs 
had been thoughtlessly violated. After that, 
every hour that passed made an explanation 
more difficult. But his lips were sealed. He 
could not open them. Not even after Mr. 
Imberlay had placed the parcel in his vault 
box and again left the bank did the boy’s power 
of speech and all his senses return to him. He 
sat staring at the vault door like one in a trance. 

What did it all mean, anyway? Why had 
this fund of eight thousand dollars been set 
aside to Rafe Orchard? In the twenty-two 
years that had elapsed since the date of the 
declaration of trust the original fund had 
doubled, trebled, until it stood now on the trust 
books at nearly four times its original value. 
And to think that it all belonged to Rafe 
Orchard, who during all these years had walked 
hand in hand with grim poverty, and to whom 
and to whose gentle daughter a fortune like this 
would bring relief, comfort, happiness unspeak- 
able! Why were they not having the benefit of 
it? Why were they not enjoying it? If this 
money belonged to Rafe Orchard, as that paper 
declared, what right had John Imberlay to with- 
hold it, especially in this hour of his dire need? 

Robert rose from his chair, his hands clenched, 
his face flushed with indignation. It seemed 
to him that something should be done at once, 
and that whatever it was, he was the one to 
do it. 

Then it occurred to him that he was letting 
his feelings run away with his judgment. What 
right had he to judge, anyway? Indeed, what 
knowledge had he on which a reasonable judg- 
ment could be founded? He knew simply that 
there was a fund, that John Imberlay was its 


trustee, and that apparently the beneficiary was | 


not receiving the benefit of it. 

At this moment Stewart, the receiving teller, 
passed the open door of the discount - room. 
Robert’s appearance must have attracted his 
attention, for he stopped and inquired of him, 
‘‘What’s the matter? Anything gone wrong ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing much,’”’ replied Robert. “I was 
bothered a little over this account, that’s all.”’ 

“Oh! You looked so mightily flustered I 
didn’t know but it was something serious. Let 
me tell you, Leighton, a bank clerk can’t afford 
to act as if he was in trouble. Keep a clear 
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head and a smiling face if you want to retain 
the confidence of the officers and the board.’’ 

Robert thanked him, and Stewart passed on. 
The boy considered the advice impertinent, but 
he did not at this moment care to resent it. 

It had been Stewart’s habit, since Robert 
eame to the bank, to volunteer advice, most of 
which seemed to the young clerk superfluous, 
if not worse. Yet Stewart appeared to take a 
real interest in the boy and in his advancement. 
He gave him a good deal of information about the 
books, and enlightened him on many points of 
business connected with the bank. He instructed 
him concerning the duties of the receiving teller, 
in which duties Robert had now become so pro- 
ficient that whenever Stewart was called from 
his post, or went to lunch, Robert took his place 
at the teller’s window. The boy was quick and 
accurate in handling money, and careful in his 
scrutiny of checks and drafts. 

Yet notwithstanding all that, he had no 
liking for Stewart, and it annoyed him to know 
that the man had observed his excitement. 

He took his seat again at the table, but he 
could not work. He could think only of the 
declaration of trust. Finally he closed his 
books, got his hat, overcoat and cane, and left 
the bank. 

At the first street corner he met Margaret 
Imberlay. She looked very bright and happy. 

**T’ve just had a letter from June,’’ she said, 
“‘and she writes that her father is much better.’’ 

‘*That’s very good news.’’ 

**Yes,’’ continued the girl, ‘‘June says the 
doctor is sure he’ll get well now. I’m going to 
find papa and tell him. He’s been so interested 
in Mr. Orchard.’’ 

**Has he?’ 

**Indeed he has! 
him every day. 


He asks the doctor about 
And you should see the things 








of Rafe Orchard’s convalescence. It was thought 
best, however, that he should not yet see the 
invalid, and he did not call upon him until the 
following week. Then he was surprised and 
shocked at the marked change in his appearance. 
Against the white background of the huge pillow 
the man’s face looked very pale and gaunt, and 
Robert perceived that he was still extremely 
weak. 

Robert did not say much at that time, but 
when he came the next week Rafe was able to 
talk; and two weeks later Robert found the 
convalescent dressed, sitting by a low wood fire, 
and playing with the strings of his guitar. 

‘“*T can’t sing much yet,’’ he explained, ‘‘but 
I get very impatient sitting here all day, and it 
soothes me to thrum these strings.’’ 

Robert’s visit to his old friend would have 
been delightful had it not been that the specter 
of the trust seemed to stand constantly and for- 
biddingly between them. The man had little 
to tell about the severity of his illness, but he 
had much to say concerning the bright prospect 
of his complete recovery, and concerning his 
plans for the conduct of the farm. 

**T’ve nothing to complain of,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s 
very comfortable in here. June does everything 
on earth for me. And your mother, Robert! 
What should we have done without her? For 
two months she has carried us on her hands 
and in her heart. And John Imberlay and his 
daughter! I don’t understand it. I dida slight 
service for Margaret once, when the horses ran 
away, you remember, but surely that did not 
call for all the attention and liberality they have 
showered on me. Oh, well, I presume a man 
should not worry on account of having too many 
or too good friends.’’ 

Robert went out into the April sunshine that 
afternoon with a great burden on his heart. 
The mystery of the trust had grown deeper as 
the days had passed. From John Imberlay had 





HE HAD MUCH TO SAY CONCERNING THE 
BRIGHT PROSPECT OF HIS COMPLETE 


RECOVERY. 


come not one word of enlightenment; and now 
to-day, during a whole hour spent with Rafe 
Orchard, while he had talked freely of his con- 
dition, of his poverty, of his hopes, of his 
friends, of the unexplained goodness of John 
Imberlay to him, he had not breathed a word 
that would indicate that he even dreamed of the 
fortune locked up for him in the strong box at the 
bank in Brierly. It was strange beyond belief. 

But always, as Robert canvassed the situation 
in his mind, he came back to the one question: 
What was his duty in the premises? 

Summing it all up, time after time, he found 
but one course open to him consistent with 
honor, and that was to go to John Imberlay, 
make a clean breast of the whole wretched 
business, and in the name of his friend beg for 
an explanation. But that plan was easier 
thought out than acted upon. What would be 
the effect of such a disclosure? Would it rouse 
John Imberlay’s wrath? 

And it occurred to Robert that if he should 
incur Mr. Imberlay’s displeasure he could not 
hope to keep his position at the bank, the 
mortgage would be foreclosed at once, and all 
would be darkness and wretchedness again. 

It was a vexing, harassing problem; and 
brooding over it, the boy lost sleep and 
appetite. 

That he was in deep trouble was apparent to 
every one with whom he came in contact. His 
mother ascribed his condition to overwork, and 
begged him to ask for a vacation. His associates 
at the bank wondered what had come over him. 
So the days went by—weary, perplexing, dis- 
tressing days indeed to Robert. 

He had one opportunity to relieve his mind 
if he had dared to improve it. It was when 
he handed to Mr. Imberlay his completed state- 
ment of the affairs of the trust. It was a piece 
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was leaving the room Mr. Imberlay called him 
back to inquire after Rafe Orchard. 

“*I do not hear from him often these days,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I hope he continues to improve ?”’ 

“*Yes,’’ replied Robert; ‘‘slowly.’’ 

**He can talk clearly now ?’’ 

‘*Very well indeed.’’ 

“1 think I must go to see him.’”’ Mr. 
Imberlay looked absently from the office win- 
dow, and continued: ‘‘'‘There is a matter of some 
years’ standing which I should like to talk over 
with him. Do you know,”’ he turned and faced 
Robert as he spoke, ‘‘I have thought sometimes 
that I would explain the matter to you, and let 
you carry my message. ’”’ 

Even with such an opening as that the boy 
could not speak, and he left the room without 
uttering a word. 

Yet there was light in the darkness. Mr. 
Imberlay had expressed an intention of having 
an interview with Rafe, or at least of sending 
him a message or an explanation. There surely 
was ground for hope that at no distant day the 
mystery of the trust would be cleared by the 
trustee himself. And Robert felt better accord- 
ingly. But why did Mr. Imberlay wait? As 
day after day went by the boy grew again 
anxious, restless, impatient. 

One Saturday morning he stopped at the door 
of the president’s room to say: 

“I’m going over to Broad Valley this after- 
noon, Mr. Imberlay. Can I carry any message 
to Mr. Orchard for you? You spoke one day 
about sending some word to him by me.”’ 

The president looked at Robert quickly. 

“Did I say I wanted to send a message tu 
Rafe Orchard by you ?”’ 

**You suggested one day that you might.’’ 

‘*Well, I have no message to send, either 
to-day or at any other time. I told you also 
I intended going to see him myself, didn’t 1°’’ 

“T believe you did. Yes, sir.’’ 





‘Well, I’ve decided not to go. I’ve thought 
the thing out, and I find it’s too late to do what 
I had in mind. No good result would be ac- 
complished. So I’ve decided not to go. Is that 
all, Robert ?’’ 

‘*That’s all. Yes, sir.’’ 

The boy turned away heart-sick and despair- 
ing. But before he had reached the gate at the 
end of the corridor the president called him 
back. ‘‘O Robert!’’ 

“Te, on.” 

‘*Ah—it will not be necessary for you to 
mention to Orchard the fact that I had it in 
mind to call and see him or to send any message 
to him. You understand ?’’ 

“*Yes, sir, I understand.’’ 

Robert went back to his tasks with a heart 
like lead, while John Imberlay, with his head 
resting in his hand, sat for many minutes in 
deep thought. He straightened himself up 
finally, sat erect in his chair, and set his lips 
firmly together, as was his wont when he had 
made up his mind concerning a vexed question. 

And he had made up his mind concerning 
this one. He had decided that he could not 
afford, at this late day, to right a wrong com- 
mitted by him nearly a quarter of a century 
before, if by so doing he must make explanations 
that would involve his honor and integrity, and 
place it in the power of Rafe Orchard to destroy 
his character and business ata blow. If justice 
was to be done to Rafe Orchard, it must be after 
John Imberlay’s death, when no explanation, 
other than that given in the declaration of trust, 
would be necessary. 

But this decision did not quiet his conscience 
or give him peace of mind. For two and 
twenty years this burden had rested on him— 
very lightly at times. In the contemplation of 
his great business successes and of his splendid 
reputation in his city and his state, he had now 
and then almost forgotten its existence. 

But with the illness of Rafe Orchard and his 
anxiety lest the man should die before justice 
could be done him, the whole unhappy situation 
came back acutely into his mind, and do what 
he would, he could not rid himself of his con- 
stant thought of it. His trouble manifested 
itself in his appearance, his conversation, his 
manner. The employés of the bank noticed it, 
and commented on it among themselves. Even 
Robert saw that his employer, like himself, 
was laboring under mental strain, and he alone, 
among them all, divined its true cause. He felt 
that it must be in some manner due to his rela- 
tions with Rafe Orchard and the trust. 

Toward the last of May the state bank 
examiner came to make his periodical examina- 
tion of the affairs of the bank. Books, papers, 
cash, statements were thoroughly inspected. |! 
was an occasion when John Imberlay was mot‘ 
than usual among his employés. 

But he went about the bank with a restless- 
ness of manner, a taciturnity of speech and « 
anxiety of countenance such as his employés hi 
never before seen. Plainly it was not due to an) - 
thing wrong in the business of the bank. Tli 
assets were never in better shape, the accoul! 
never checked up more exactly, the examiner hac! 
never expressed himself as being so well satistie 
with the affairs of the institution as to-day. 

Robert thought he knew the cause of his 
employer’s anxiety. And as he looked, tim 
after time, into the haggard and pallid cout 
| tenance of the banker, he felt courage com! 





he sends over there to make them comfortable.’’ | of work of which he might well have been | into his heart. The cowardice that had hithe! 
When Robert went to Broad Valley the next | proud, and the banker, departing from his | to kept him dumb had all but died away. 


Saturday he was able to confirm the good news | custom, complimented him on it. 


As Robert 


| It was already after banking hours, and the 
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doors of the bank were closed. The examiner 
had nearly completed his task, and the clerks 
were hurrying with their work in order to get 
out into the sweet May air. 

With a calmness that he had not felt before 
for many weeks Robert ‘‘footed’’ his columns, 
balanced his accounts, closed his books, and put 
them away for the night. He had not wavered 
for an instant in his resolution. Yet when he 
knocked at John Imberlay’s door, and heard the 
cold, distinct voice in which he was bidden to 
enter, his heart for an instant failed him, and he 
faltered. But it was fora moment only. Then 
he found himself facing his employer. 

Mr. Imberlay looked up impatiently as the 
boy entered. It was apparent from the books 
and papers on his desk that he was very busy, 
and had not cared to be disturbed. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, shortly, “‘what is it that 
you wish ?’” 

‘‘T have come,’’ said Robert, bluntly, ‘‘to 
make a confession to you.’’ 

The man stared at him in surprise, not 
unmingled with alarm. 

‘*To make a confession—to me ?”’ he repeated. 

**Yes,”’ replied Robert, ‘‘if you please, to 
you. And when I have made it I shall have a 
favor to ask of you.’’ 

John Imberlay turned and faced the boy 
squarely, looking at him with keen eyes. Once, 
many years before, a young bank clerk had 
come to him, and beginning with almost the 
same declaration and request, had plead guilty 
of embezzling the funds of the bank, and asked 
for clemency. The incident came back at this 
moment into his mind with unpleasant and 
startling distinctness. 

‘*Well,”’ he said, icily, ‘‘proceed !’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HE uatiaal gov- 
T ernment has _ re- 

cently installed in 
the forts along the coast 
a new kind of telegraph, 
which is valuable for its 
accuracy and secrecy. It 
needs no telegraph opera- 
tor, no Morse code, and 
is not liable to any tap- 
ping of the wire. It pre- 
serves the message 
at both ends of the 
wire, in autograph, 
for filing and refer- 
ence, and it will 
transmit shorthand, dia- 
grams, sketches, and even 
Chinese or hieroglyphies, 
as readily as ordinary words. It is called the 
telautograph, from the Greek words tele, at a 
distance; autos, one’s self, and grapho, to 
write; and its name expresses just what it is— 
an instrument to enable one to write, even at a 
distance, in one’s own handwriting. 

The telautograph looks very like a wall- 
telephone, but instead of mouthpiece and 
receiver, it has an endless sheet of paper, 
passing over rollers, and across an open space 
on the projecting desk, where a pencil is held 
in place by two diagonal levers. 

‘To use the instrument, the writer rings once, 
pulls out a lever at the side, takes up the 
pencil, and writes the message desired on the 
paper, the rollers taking the sheet onward as it 
fills up, line after line. 

Metal clamp slides hold the paper in place 
as the pencil travels over it. When the mes- 
sage is written, the writer rings twice, and the 
thing is done. 

The receiving telautograph instrument may 
be across the room, or on the next floor, or 
four hundred miles away—it makes no differ- 
ence. As the bell rings, it sets to work in 
unison with the transmitting power, whether 
anybody is near it or not. Its twin endless 
sheet of paper is in an upright box, not ina 
desk, but the rollers, et cetera, are the same as 
in the transmitting instrument; and as the 
writer’s hand, far away, moves the pencil 
across the paper, a self-feeding pen, similarly 
attached to diagonal levers, reproduces each 
motion exactly here, as if guided by an invisi- 
ble hand. 

There is something distinctly weird and 
creepy in the sight to the onlooker who watches 
this pen gliding, without human touch, over the 
sheet, while a well-known handwriting stands 
out, word after word, in its swift, silent track. 

A sum is set down, figure by figure, and 
worked out, a sketch made, in the same won- 
derful way. Then the pen stops, the bell 
rings twice, and the message is done, and 
the paper rolls itself in place ready for the 
next call. The receiving instrument may be 
left in a locked room all day, but when 
the owner comes back, he will find all the 
messages received in their order, accurately 
in autograph—a perfect record, authoritative 
and secret. 

The telautograph is especially useful to bank 
officers and their questioners. 

When a merchant asks the teller or cashier 
(te amount of his balance, he naturally does not 
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want the answer given so that every one around 
can hear it. 

In one Boston bank the telautograph relieves 
this embarrassment. The teller writes the ques- 





| 
| 


installed for grill-room use, the message appears | 
simultaneously in three places—checker, pantry | 


and kitchen. 
Railroad train-despatchers find the new inven- 


tion, which is reproduced in the bookkeeper’s | tion valuable because it makes no mistake in 


office. The bookkeeper writes the answer, the 
teller tears off the slip after it has passed beyond | 


the rollers, and hands it to the inquirer, who | where it belongs, with no shadow of doubt. | 


numbers and preserves a record, so that any 
| responsibility for blunders can be fixed exactly 


thus has a written and secret record of his | War-ships adopt it because the commands of the | 


balance. 

The teller can also inquire from the book- 
keeper the status of any customer without the 
customer’s knowledge, as he stands before the 
window. 

In some banks all telautograph messages 
between teller and bookkeeper are recorded at 
the desk of a supervising officer, who can also 
send messages to either of them at will. 


| 


officers can be transmitted and recorded when | 


the telephone would be inaudible on account of 
the noise of guns or machinery. Any ordinary 
direct electric current will run the telautograph, 
and any person who can read and write can 
use it. 


The long-distance telautograph is not yet an | 
accomplished fact, for a strong current is re- | 
In | quired, and four hundred miles is the limit so 


clubs, where the telautograph is now being | far to the carrying power of the instrument. 
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RIVING 





D on the stage beside the 


open kiln-top, Harry Sanders 


his heavy | 
four - horse wagon up | atmosphere, 


stopped his horses and twined his reins round | 
|aware that his life could be measured by a 


the whip-stock standing in its case on the right 
of the seat. Then he pulled on his leathern 
‘‘grabs,’’ and began to pitch his load of lime- 
rock, piece by piece, into the granite-lined pit 
that yawned below him, vomiting forth a cease- 
less tide of smoke and heat. 

Underneath, in the body of the kiln, were 
twenty or thirty tons of limerock in every stage 
of burning, from the thoroughly calcined lumps 
at the bottom, which needed only shoveling out 
and cooling off to prepare them for packing in 
the casks, to the fragments last thrown in at 
the top, crusted with coal soot, but not yet 
heated enough to show any signs of crumbling. 
From this mass, through which the arches sent 
a steady flood of streaming flame, spun out by 
the forced draft, rose a mingled column of 
carbonic acid gas and coal smoke, a deadly 
combination for the human lungs. 

“If a man ever falls into one of those 
tops, he’s done!’’ a burner had once 
remarked; and no one who had seen 
the smoking pits in full blast would 
be likely to question the truth of the 
assertion. 

It was Monday morning, and the 
rock in the kiln had settled a consider- 
able distance. The top was something 
over twelve feet in diameter. From 
this point the body of the furnace grad- 
ually contracted, until just above the 
arches it measured barely eight feet 
across. Up to within two or three 
yards of the surface it was lined with 
fire-brick, but for the remainder of 
the distance blocks of so-called fire 
granite were employed. 

The workmen below never intention- 
ally put on fresh coal when a cart was 
being unloaded above; but sometimes 
they could not avoid doing so, and then 
the driver was subjected to a very 
unpleasant smoking. 

On this morning Sanders was unfor- 
tunate. He had not thrown off a dozen 
pieces when he heard the scraping of 
shovels, and in a few seconds, curling 
up through every crevice in the rough 
pit bottom, came the sooty vapor. 
Thicker and thicker it grew, eddying 
and whirling round him in choking 
clouds. But the team must be un- 
loaded, and he could not stop. The 
faster he worked the sooner he would 
be through. 

With dropped heads the horses stood 
patiently, waiting for the signal to 
start. They were used to the smoke, 
and, indeed, were so far forward that 
they did not get nearly so much as their driver. 
He was completely hidden by it. A spectator 
a short distance away could not have told 
whether or not he was still on the top of his 
load. 

Sanders worked rapidly, tossing the lumps 
one after another into the kiln-top. The wagon 
was perhaps a quarter unloaded when his left 
toe caught under an especially large piece of 
rock, and he stumbled forward. Then a frag- 
ment under his other foot gave way, and he 
pitched over the wheel into the mouth of the 
kiln. As he fell, he caught unavailingly at 
the whip-stock, round which the reins were 
twisted. It yielded, and the place where he 
had stood was vacant. So ‘blackly did the 
smoke roll over the wagon that a man ten feet 
off could not have seen him fall. 

Almost before the driver had time to realize 
what had occurred, he found himself sprawling 
in a loose, helpless heap upon the rocks he had 
just thrown in. They were not yet heated 
through, but their sharp corners cut and bruised 
him severely. 

Instantly the deadly peril of his situation 
dawned upon him, and he sprang to his feet, 
bent upon getting out at once. Warm, black 
and stifling, the smoke wrapped him about 
like a shroud. He began to cough and choke. 
An ordinary man ‘would have succumbed 











immediately in that fearful 
but Sanders had 
become so accustomed to breath- 
ing coal smoke that he did not 
yield readily to the fumes. He was perfectly 


very few scores of seconds unless he extricated 
himself at once from this fiery pit. Two quick 
steps brought him to the front wall. He pushed 
his hands up along the hot granite blocks, and 
found that he could reach well over the highest 
layer. A moment’s grasp upon some firm pro- 
jection, the quick thrust of a boot-toe into a crack 
in the lining, and he would be out of his dilemma 
in a jiffy! 

Even in the midst of his peril he was inclined 


to congratulate himself that the rock in the kiln 
was no lower, for had the distance to fall been 
greater he might have broken some bone, the | 
heat would have been more intense, and the | 
depth would have made it impossible for him | 


to get his hands over the top of the granite. 
He was on the point of lifting his toe to thrust 


it into some crevice in the wall when beneath | 
The 


his feet there came a rumbling, a sinking. 
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SANDERS WORKED RAPIDLY. 


driver’s heart almost stood still with terror, for 
he knew too well the meaning of the sound. 
The kiln was settling! Down slumped the 
rock with a suddenness that almost threw him 
off his balance. The heated mass inside the 
furnace sank barely two feet, but when the 
motion ceased the tips of Sanders’s fingers rested 
on the joint between the first and second layers 
of granite. He could no longer touch the top of 
the upper blocks. 

It was death to stay, but how could he get 
out ? 
him to seale. Beneath his feet a dull red, 
dusky glow showed dimly between the rough 
pieces of rock. Through every crevice the smoke 


oozed up from the burning coal just thrown into | 
The soles of his | lost. 


the arches twenty feet below. 
boots were scorching. He was sick, blind, 
dizzy. In a minute or two, at the utmost, he 
would be overcome by smoke and heat. 

Round him curved the rugged, soot-blackened 
layers of granite, barely visible through the 
murky clouds. Above, he caught a glimpse of 
blue sky darkened by whirling vapor. His eyes 
smarted intolerably. 


rolled up to him. It was eating the lining out 
of his lungs. His strength grew less with every 
breath he was forced to take. 

Dazed by his peril, Sanders stood motionless. 






Then from a crevice almost under his feet a 
thin, writhing tongue of flame, forked and lurid, 
darted suddenly up, wrestled for a moment with 
the smoke wreaths, and flickered out as quickly 


as it had come. The apparition brought the 
driver to his senses. Precious seconds were 
passing, and instant action was necessary. 

Leaping up as high as he could, he threw his 
| hands over the edge of the hot granite, and tried 
to lift himself to the top, but he slipped back 
| almost immediately. The two feet that the rock 
| had settled meant death to him unless he could 
| devise some way to regain it. 

All at once it flashed over him that he might 
throw the rocks he was standing on into a loose 
pile against the front wall, and thus make a 
heap high enough to help him clamber out. 
Could he have done this before the kiln settled, 
his safety would have been assured. Was there 
| time to do it now ? 

Stooping, he grasped a three-cornered frag- 
ment and threw it against the wall. Another 
and then another followed. They were burning 
hot, except those he had just flung in from the 
jtop of his load. With bent head, facing the 
fumes that poured exhaustlessly up, and draw- 
ling them into his lungs with every choking 
breath, he fumbled madly over the hard black 
lumps. 

In this fashion he heaped thirteen or fourteen 
| pieces against the granite, and then stopped, 
feeling that to work longer would destroy his 
| only hope of getting out. His eyes were blood- 
shot, his brain reeling. His temples throbbed 
as if they would burst. He could see nothing, 
could hear nothing but a confused roaring. 
Straightening up, he staggered forward. Two 
steps brought him again to the wall. 

To his horror, he found that the pile he 
had built was not high enough. There was 
not time to add to it further. What should he 
| do? 

Fortunately, at that moment the wind veered. 
For a little while the smoke drew away to 
the westward, and left him standing clear 
in the heat. Only a few feet above him 
beyond the kiln edge he could see the wagon 
body and the backs and heads of his horses, 
their outlines wavering in the heated atmos- 
phere that enveloped him. Then, as he dropped 
his eyes, he caught sight of something that gave 
him a sudden hope of escape. Over 
the granite hung the end of his reins, 
where they had fallen when he grasped 
unavailingly at the whip-stock. Might 
he not take firm hold of these, start his 
horses, and thus be hoisted out of that 
fiery pit? 

Barely had the idea suggested itself 
to him when the wind changed again, 
the smoke blew back, and once more 
shrouded him in its pitchy clouds. 

Sanders’s brain was swimming. 
Strength and consciousness could not 


endure more than twenty seconds 
longer. His shoes were burning on 
his feet. His skin was shriveling 


and cracking. 

With closed eyes he swayed forward, 
felt about until he found the loop of 
the reins, and hooked his fingers round 
them. It would not do for him to bear 
his whole weight upon them, for they 
might break and let him fall back, 
thus destroying his only chance. Even 
in his extremity he thought of that. 

There was no time to waste. How 
should he start his horses? He tried 
to shout to them, but so cracked and 
feeble was his voice that they did not 
recognize it, and refused to move. He 
must try something else. Already ten 
of his precious seconds were gone. 

Sanders stooped, picked up a frag- 
ment of rock, and launched it at 
random through the smoke, in the 
direction of old white Billy, the off 
leader of the team. Fortunately, it 
struck the horse fairly on his flank, 
rousing him suddenly from his reverie. 
Billy started forward, and the others followed 


his lead. There was a heavy stamping of hoofs, 
a creaking of unoiled axles. The team was in 
motion. 


The moment the driver flung the rock he 
seized the reins strongly again with both hands. 
Barely had he done so when the loop tightened 
with a quick jerk. It was the second he had 
been waiting for, the one on which his life 
depended. Without loosing his hold he sprang 
up, sticking the tips of his toes into the inter- 





The wall in front was now too high for | 
| of the pull hurled him against the wall, but he 
|elung to the leathern straps with desperate 


| * 
did not break. 


From the burning coal | 
and heated rock a nauseous, penetrating odor | 


stices between the blocks of granite. The force 


energy. 

Had the reins given way, all would have been 
But they were new and strong, purchased 
the day before to replace an older pair, and they 
In a moment Sanders was 
dragged up and out of the kiln, across the 
yranite edge, and along the planks of the sta- 
ging, narrowly escaping being run over by the 
broad-tired wheels. 

Less than a minute and a half had elapsed 
since the driver’s feet first struck the bottom 
of the pit, but it would be hard to imagine a 
more fearful ninety seconds than that through 
| which he had passed. As he looked back 
|upon it afterward it seemed to him like a 
brief but horrible nightmare. 
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SCENE IN THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


hen the Tsar heard the war-cry of his 
infant son and heir, he straightway ap- 
pointed him commander of a Finnish regiment. 
And yet the young prince’s mother thinks that 
he sings like a nightingale. 
ppm not only rales the sea, but within 
certain limits commands the air and all its 
waves. A new British postal regulation forbids 
the use of the air for wireless telegraphy except 
by license from the postmaster-general. 
hirteen deep wells were sunk at Manassas 
in preparation for the recent manceuvers. 
The soldiers did not pull them up and carry 
them away when they went home, so the 
people there have something left to remind them 
pleasantly of the great assemblage of armies 
in mock battle this year. 


ew men are racing from St. Louis to Wash- 
ington in balloons. The one who gets there 
first will win a prize of five thousand dollars 
from the managers of the world’s fair, provided 
he reaches Washington before November Ist. 
It seems that travel over the real air-line is not 
so fast as that over the hyperbolical ‘‘air-line’’ 
of the railway advertisement. 


A motorist who makes many excursions into 
the country regretfully admits that on every 
trip he slaughters hens that are scratching dust 
in the highway, and he notes the kindred fact 
that ‘‘no hen was ever known to be run over 
by a horse-drawn vehicle.’’ She figures to escape 
by the length of a horse; but when an automo- 
bile comes along the horse is not there, and 
biddy goes under the wheels. 


hen the mint at Philadelphia was cleaned 

this summer the sweepings ‘ ‘boiled down’’ 
to two neat chunks of gold and silver. The 
floors had secreted nearly tifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of dust, and the chimneys of the nineteen 
furnaces had stolen more than twenty thousand 
dollars. Many people have picked up money 
that they have dropped on the floor, but very 
few recover what has ‘‘gone up in smoke. ”’ 


isitors to the estates of the Grand Duchess 
of Luxemburg come upon a sign which 
gives them permission to view ‘‘the ruins of 
her royal highness.’’ The ‘‘ruins’’ are the old 
fortress of K6nigstein, and not what the sign 
leads one to expect. Visitors are weleome,— 
that is the significant fact,—and everybody 
knows that hospitality in a lady’s heart is much 
more important than precise language on her 
lips or on her sign-boards. 
hen three Belgian Catholic missionaries 
were murdered in China recently, the 
French minister of foreign affairs ordered the 
French minister in Peking to demand the im- 
mediate punishment of the murderers. This 
is not, as it might seem, an unwarranted inter- 
ference by France in the relations of Belgium 
with China, but it is the performance of a duty 
laid on France by its agreement with the Roman 
Catholic Church, under which it exercises a pro- 
tectorate over the Catholic missions in the far 
East. a 
1 pcg entering one of the colleges this fall 
are required to sign an agreement not to 
participate in ‘‘rushes’’—the destructive and 
dangerous kind—or to deface the college prop- 
erty. Let every student in every college make 
a mental compact with himself to the same 
effect. Loyalty to one’s college is better mani- 
fested by obedience and order and care of the 
possessions, spiritual and temporal, which make 
the college, than by the eager pursuit of a rival 
on the football-field, or through the college 


buildings. 
MN interesting light is thrown upon the modern 
Japanese character by an editorial in the 
Tokyo Shimbum. The editor, referring to the 
wounded Russian sailors now under treat- 
ment in the Tokyo hospital, says, ‘‘They are 
true sailors who have done their duty faith- 
fully. Why should we not honor them and treat 
them kindly? Revengeisasin. It is barbarous. 
We are living under a new law of universal 
brotherhood.’’ And the Tokyo Journal, while 
commending the government for its kindness 
to the prisoners, adds, ‘‘But this rare oppor- 
tunity of doing good should not be left entirely 
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duty to be sympathetic friends of the captives, 
and make them feel at home in a strange land.’’ 
These are encouraging words to come from a 
people who have been called ‘‘heathen’’ and 
“pagan.’? = 
aving finished his vacation, the President 
will be found in Washington for the rest 
of the season. The Supreme Court will meet in 
October. Congress will go back in December. 
Thus gradually the wheels of government begin 
to grind on the new problems of the coming year. 
A young clergyman from the Southwest sought 
an opening in St. Louis, and was told by 
the head of his denomination that there was 
none, except ‘‘possibilities’’ in certain neglected 
parts of the city. ‘‘If I can find a house for 
my family,’’ said the newcomer, ‘‘I will begin 
preaching yonder amongst that unchurched 
cluster of working folk.’’ A house was pro- 
vided, a tent was set up for the young man to 
preach in, and in six weeks—preaching nights 
and Sundays, and making house-to-house calls 
during the day—he gathered a Sunday-school 
of a hundred and a membership of sixty for a 
new church. To that dismal old query, “‘How 
shall we reach the masses ?”’ this man has found 
the only answer: Go to them. 


* © 


BROTHERHOOD. 


But there is neither East nor West, border nor breed 
nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, though they 
come from the ends of the earth. pags 
Kipling. 


* © 


THREE ASPECTS OF THE BATTLE. 


f the President, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives were all elected by the same 
system, on the same day, and for the same 

length of terms, these would belong at any one 
time to the same political party, practically 
speaking. The Democrats would have all or 
none ; the same would be true of their opponents. 
But as it is, there are several aspects to a 
political battle. 

To elect a President and Vice-President a 
political party must succeed in getting a major- 
ity of the members of the electoral college, 
or, popularly speaking, must carry enough 
states to count up two hundred and thirty-nine 
electoral votes. If no candidate gets this 
majority the election goes to the House of 
Representatives, a situation which has occurred 
but once. 

For the control of the House of Representa- 
tives, a vigorous political contest rages every 
two years, along lines somewhat different 
from the presidential race, which may be in 
progress at the same time. Although the 
House and the presidency usually go to the 
same party, this is not necessarily the case. 
Each district chooses a Congressman, while a 
state, like New York with its thirty-seven 
districts, is usually all counted one way or the 
other on a presidential vote. 

Of the United States Senate little is heard 
during a presidential campaign, because the 
method of approach to that body is so indirect. 
On election day in each state members of the 
legislature are chosen. Whichever party wins 
the legislature elects the Senator, usually the 
following January. 

As Senators are chosen for six-year terms, 
but in two-year groups, only one-third of the 
members of that body are elected in any one 
year. Just now the Senate is so strongly 
Republican that_whoever is elected President, 
he will seemingly have a Republican Senate 
for his entire term. 

® © 


BUILDING A CAPITAL. 


ydney has been the temporary capital city 
S of the Commonwealth of Australia since 

its beginning in January, 1901. But the 
people of Melbourne were not willing that it 
should be the permanent seat of government, 
and a law was passed appointing a commission 
to recommend a site for a capital to be in New 
South Wales, and at least one hundred miles 
from Sydney. 

Eight possible sites were suggested, and last 
month the Commonwealth parliament selected 
Dalgety, or Buckley’s Crossing Place, on the 
Snowy River, one hundred miles northwesteof 
Cape Howe, and about half-way between 
Sydney and Melbourne, as the place for the 
new city. The town has a population of about 
fifteen hundred. 

Architects, landscape-gardeners and engineers 
now have an opportunity for building a city 
‘out of hand’”’ such as has not been presented 
since Washington was laid out. Many new 
cities have been built in new countries, but 
Washington is the only one within a century 
or so that was destined for a national capital 
from the beginning. 

The people of Australia are awake to their 
opportunities. They frequently say that they 
are free to solve their social and economic 
problems unhampered by century-old prece- 
dents; and they have done many things easily 
which are difficult if not impossible in an older 
community. It is expected, therefore, that the 
new city will be modern, with all that is implied 
by that word; that it will be laid out with a 
view to future growth, as well as with proper 





allowance for parks and boulevards and all the 
adornments which go to make a city beautiful. 

If the American advocates of civic beauty do 
not urge the Australians to improve their oppor- 
tunity to the utmost, it will not be for lack of 
interest. It should surprise no one if the 
Australians sent representatives to this country 
to learn what has been done here in the way 
of city-building. 
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NOISELESS GROWTH. 


Success is in the silences, 
Though fame is in the song. 
Bliss Carman. 
*¢ © 


‘*MY GRANDMOTHER.” 


clear-headed woman of eighty recently 
A told how her father’s mother went from 

Maine to Massachusetts to make her 
home with her son’s family seventy-five years 
ago this autumn. She was so frail that the 
captain of the small sailing-vessel hardly dared 
to take her as a passenger, but eventually 
found her most helpful in caring for the other 
storm-tossed travellers. 

‘* Although they had never before met,’’ con- 
tinued the narrator, ‘‘my mother greeted her 
with the words, ‘I am glad you have come.’ 
At this my grandmother broke down, saying, 
‘I was afraid you would not be.’ Our family 
was very poor, but we soon found her a most 
helpful addition to it. She taught me, the 
youngest child, how to sew and to read, and 
did much to amuse and interest me.’’ 

The neighbors soon came to like this aged 
woman, and to send small delicacies to her when- 
ever they had them. The first tomato that her 
little granddaughter ever saw came in this way. 

One day the family was startled by the sound 
of some one falling. ‘‘It’s in grandmother’s 
room!’’ cried the little girl’s mother, and to- 
gether they went there, to find that the good 
old woman had breathed her last. ‘‘This was 
nearly seventy years ago,’”’ concluded the 
narrator, ‘“‘but the recollections of my grand- 
mother are mong the most precious of life’s 
memories. ’” 

This story of the simpler ways of earlier 
times doubtless has its counterparts now, writ- 
ten over and over again every day. As the last 
quarter of this century opens in 1975, one of 
to-day’s five-year-olds may then tell, for .the 
benefit of Companion readers of that . time, 
how she learned that a woman is never too old 
to find a welcome if she have the welcome 
spirit. i 


NATIONAL PARKS. 


omparatively few persons are aware that 

the Yosemite Valley does not belong to 

the national government. In 1864 Con- 
gress gave the valley, a district about twelve 
miles long and five miles wide, to California, 
‘‘to be held for public use, resort and recrea- 
tion.’’ In 1890 Congress set aside the Yosemite 
National Park, a tract about fifty miles by 
thirty-five, surrounding the original Yosemite 
reservation, but not including it under national 
jurisdiction. : 

When Congress meets in December it will 
renew its consideration of a bill which provides 
that California return the Yosemite Valley to 
the United States government, so that it may be 
incorporated in the surrounding national park. 
The most notable national park is the Yellow- 
stone, which was set apart by act of Congress 
in 1872; less widely known are two parks in 
southern California, the General Grant and the 
Sequoia, and the Mount Rainier Park in the 
state of Washington. There are also many 
forest reservations in which, for esthetic or eco- 
nomic reasons, the trees are protected from the 
ax of the woodman. 

Several beautiful regions, still under private 
ownership, have been proposed as worthy of 
government reservation, notably certain great 
groves of redwood in California, the Mount 
Washington range in the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire, and a splendid section of 
the Appalachian Mountains. It is fitting that 
nature’s greatest and most beautiful gifts should 
belong to the people as a whole, and the proposi- 
tion to add the Yosemite Valley to the Yosemite 
National Park is in line with the general move- 
ment for national control of the great tracts of 
mountain, valley and forest. 


*® © 


SCHOOL CODES AND RELIGION. 
nglishmen have lately been discussing in 
FE the Contemporary Review the tendency 
of schoolboys to substitute a code of 
school ‘‘honor’’ for the higher standards of 
religion. They have expressed surprise and 
uneasiness over the fact that these school codes 
are not always honorable when judged by adult 
experience. 

Questions of this character are not unknown 
in America, but the verdict of those who are 
familiar with the conditions is more favorable 
to the boys here than in England. The school 
code in England too often sets down masters and 
pupils as adversaries whose duty it is to outwit 
each other. The natural result is the substitu- 
tion of the ethics of war for those of peace; the 
justification, for example, of ‘‘cribbing.?’ In the 
schools of America, whether public or private, 
the relation between teachers and pupils is closer 














and more human. The code of honor is, for 
the most part, in keeping with religious precepts 
rather than against them. Cribbing and all 
other kinds of dishonesty are discountenanced, 
and in many schools the whole burden of 
discipline is successfully maintained by the 
boys themselves. 

Uneasiness at the absence of religious interest 
is often due to a lack of knowledge of boy 
nature. The healthy young human animal is 
reticent on matters which concern him most 
deeply—on emotional matters, at least. He 
cannot, or will not, put all that he feels into 
words. Religion, too, is not unlike clothes. 
The same boy who is impatient of the starched 
shirt and the stiff collar finds, when he grows 
older, that the things which were formerly a 
restraint are now a help to his sense of moral 
rectitude. They make it easier for him to keep 
out of the dirt. 

If the conditions prevailing in British schools 
are fairly set forth in the Contemporury 
Review, the American schools are better. 
The school codes here may not be religious, 
but they are certainly not irreligious. In the 
main, they are a good foundation on which the 
religious superstructure is built during college 
days and in after life. 
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THE SITUATION IN COLORADO. 


t is not often that labor troubles in America 
assume phases so unusual and so dangerous 
as have been developed by the strike of the 
Colorado coal-miners. ' 

It is not expedient here to go into all the 
details, nor is it necessary. Most readers of 
The Companion are familiar with the funda- 
mental facts, which are these: that during a 
long-continued strike of the Western Federation 
of Miners, murder, arson and other crimes have 
been committed; and that in retaliation the 
state militia and the Citizens’ Alliance have 
seized and deported, without trial, a large 
number of miners who were members of the 
union, as well as many other citizens who 
sympathized with the strikers. 

The result is that the reputation of the Western 
Federation of Miners rests under the unproved 
charge of countenancing murder -and other 
crimes; and the state government suffers under 
charges, also unproved, of being the hired tool of 
the rich mine-owners, used to oppress the poor. 

The one great lesson which every American 
who loves his country should take to heart is 
that the law is supreme, and that it is better 
to suffer a temporary injustice for the sake of 
righting it legally than to do acts of question- 
able legality in retaliation. 

In an absolute monarchy the people may 
sometimes be forced to take the law into their 
own hands. Ina republic they make the laws, 
and should obey them. 
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otherhood and art have different ideals, but 

they may become allies to overthrow the 
dull monster, common sense. The architect who 
designed the restoration of the Protestant church 
at Speyer, capital of the Rhine Palatinate, planned 
a chancel window with seven angel heads, which 
should be portraits of the emperor’s children, each 
at the age of four. The emperor objected, like 
any other mere man, that his children are not 
angels. But the empress was pleased with the 
idea, and leagued herself with the artist, and of 
course the emperor gave way to the mother. 
(em has an official snow inspector, the 

only officer of the kind in the country. His 
duty is to inspect the snow in the Rocky Mountains, 
and report its condition to the state department 
of irrigation. From his reports the officers of the 
department estimate the amount of water that 
will be available for irrigation purposes each year, 
as the streams are fed by the melting snows. The 
inspector is a trained mountaineer who spends five 
or six months at his work every year, going over 
trails known to no other white man, and feeding 
on raisins when no other food is available. 

he enlisted force of the navy is coming more 

and more largely from the great body of native- 
born American citizens. Last year the proportion 
of natives had risen to more than ninety per cent. 
In 1890 it was about fifty per cent. It is thought 
that the current fiscal year will see an advance to 
ninety-five per cent. The Army and Navy Journ! 
notes the suggestive fact that most of the naval 
recruits nowadays come from the inland states, « 
naval officer mentioning with special commenda 
tion the recruits obtained from the farms of 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa and Kansas. 
ppm asks the little twinkling star not only 

what it is, but where it is. The spectroscope 
at the Lick Observatory has found the distance 
from the earth to the nearest fixed star, Alpha 
Centauri, which is up above the world so high that 
its light is four and a quarter years in reaching us 
Since light travels a hundred and eighty-six thou- 
sand miles a second, any one who will may col- 
pute the distance to our nearest steady neighbor. 
roe is proud of a woman police officer. 

whose round of duty is on the island o! 
Nakholm, which belongs to the government. Tl 
agricultural experiment station, drilling-grounds 
and government quarries are her special care. -\ 
particular service is preventing the depredation 
of excursion parties. She has a farm, and does 
the milking when she is not “policing.” 
peer. and riming are not ordinarily asso- 

ciated in one’s thoughts, nor does one look 
promotion ov! 


to railway corporations for the 

















But they do sometimes make 
excursions into literature. In commenting on 
Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould’s book on “ The 
Brownings and America,” the New York Nation 
ealls attention to the fact that what pleased 
Browning most in all the appreciation which he 
received in the New World at a time when the 
Old World withheld it, or gave it grudgingly, 
was that the Chicago & Alton Railroad Company 
published in its Official Guide the first complete 
edition of his poems, in monthly issues, from 1872 
to 1874. The British Museum preserves a copy of 
the edition. 


higher literature. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO FERN’S VOICE. 


—— me one thing, Fern,” demanded the girl 
who had the end seat in the street-car, “do 
they burn candles on the table at Miss Cameron’s ?” 

Fern looked bewildered. She had just finished 
telling an anecdote that had nothing in the world 
to do with candles. “No. Why?’ she asked. 

“Just because I’ve heard they do it in some 
boarding-schools to help the girls cultivate low, 
soft voices. Dim cathedral effect in light, you 
know, and all that. They say it hushes you down 
before you know it. And I asked because I 
couldn’t help noticing, as you told that story, how 
different your voice was from what it used to be 
before you went away to school. I don’t believe 
a person in this car except me caught a syllable 
of what you said.” 

“Oh, | know,” smiled Fern. “I have changed 
in that respect, but it isn’t due tocandles. And 
I’m ashamed to say it isn’t due to my mother’s 
lectures, either. Don’t you remember how she 
used to be always pleading with me not to publish 
family history and personal anecdotes to all the 
people in the car? But I went right on doing it, 
and she went right on suffering, until a little thing 
happened about six months ago that made me 
suffer, too, and since then I believe I haven’t 
shouted in public once.” 

“Absurd girl! You never shouted. 
mean that.” 

“Oh, *twas nothing less. Don’t think I’m taking 
offense. But I’m telling you what cured me. I 
went into the city with May Deering one day last 
winter, and we were lunching in a restaurant 
together, and having gales of fun. 1 was doing 
most of the talking, as usual, and after we ordered, 
I got to telling May about a funny servant we had 
once for a few days—a girl who performed round 
the table in a way that used simply to convulse us. 
She’d place a plate before you, and then suddenly 
snatch it up again, hold it close to her eyes, strike 
a grotesque attitude, and say, ‘My, look at that 
plate! It’s all grease! I don’t know howit got so!’ 

“Well, you can imagine how I told that to May, 
in my old-time voice, and imitating the maid’s 
look and her loud, nasal tones as well as I could. 
Of course I snatched up my own empty plate 
from the table to illustrate, and I'd no sooner set 
it down again than a red-faced, indignant waitress 
darted forward, and seized it and began rubbing 
it with a napkin as hard as she could. 

“At the same instant I saw two rather nice- 
looking men at the next table nudge each other, 
and study me as if they thought I was queer. 
They had all heard. and not one had understood 
that the whole thing was a quotation. And, O 
Anne, if you could have seen the awful face I 
made up at that plate and the dreadful voice I 
used! 

“Oh, yes, laugh! It was funny, I know, but that 
waitress didn’t think so, and 1 couldn’t make her 
understand. If I live to be a hundred I’ll never 
forget how I felt, and the only wonder to me is 
that I've ever dared to speak above a whisper 
anywhere since.” 


I didn’t 
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THE FIRST CITIZEN OF WARRENPORT. 


M‘ss Betty was small and wrinkled and faded; 
nobody knew how old she was; there were 
men and women in Warrenport who remembered 
her from their childhood as the same odd little 
figure, with the purple-ribboned cap perched on 
top of her ragged brown wig, and kind eyes peering 
through heavy, old-fashioned spectacles. Yet had 
any stranger shown amusement at Miss Betty’s 
appearance, he would speedily have been made 
aware of his mistake, for in all Warrenport there 
was nobody so warmly loved as this same little 
wrinkled old woman. 

What did she do? She would have said in honest 
surprise, nothing at all; it was the one sorrow of 
her life that she had so little to give. But—well, 
for instance, when Jim Pearson passed’ her house 
one morning, his young face set and hard over the 
struggle to live down a mistake he had made and 
win back the respect of his neighbors, Miss Betty 
happened to be out in her garden, and went to the 
fence to speak to him. 

“You certainly are growing to look like your 
grandfather, Jim,” she said. “He was a grand- 
father to be proud of, and I'll warrant, if he knows, 
he’s proud of the fight you’re making. I jest want 
to cheer when I see you marching by with your 
head up that way.” And Jim, whose head had not 
been “up” before he reached her gate, went on 
with a different look and a manlier step. 

Then little Mrs. Davis came down the road with 
the baby and the other baby in their carriage, and 
stopped to pour out her discouragement because 
she could not, with one pair of hands, keep both 
babies immaculate and the house in spotless order. 

“Massy sakes, Annabel Davis!” Miss Betty 
cried. “What do you expect? Ain’t it enough to 
have two of the happiest, healthiest babies in the 
village without striving for a housekeeping prize 
besides? I dunno how many times I’ve rebuked 
me, thinking of all you accomplish.” 

“Have you really?” the little woman cried, her 
tired face brightening. “Miss Betty, you do help 
si y! 

“Who, me?” Miss Betty protested. “Bless your 
heart, child, I don’t do a thing. It’s other folks 
that are always doing things for me. It’s the 
kindest world, Annabel!” 


“Yes, ’tis,” Annabel said, smiling down at the 


other baby’s round face. 

“T never see Miss Betty,” one of her old Sunday- 
school pupils, a middle-aged lawyer, once said, 
“without thinking of the woman to whom Christ 
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said, ‘Great is thy faith; be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt.’ There isn’t a man, woman or child in 
this town who wouldn’t be ashamed to disappoint 
Miss Betty’s faith in him. She is past master in 
the art of encouragement because she believes in 
us. Spiritually considered, she is by far the most 
influential citizen in Warrenport.” 
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A TINY COUNTRY. 


hat one might call an “after-dinner-coffee- 


size” country is the principality of Liechten- | 


stein, a tiny land between the Austrian province 
of Tyrol and the Rhine, recently described by a 
writer in Harper’s Magazine. Its area is about 
sixty-one square miles of territory, and its popula- 
tion less than ten thousand. Although practically 
a part of Austria, it has been more or less inde- 
pendent for nearly three centuries, and was, 
according to a local pleasantry, forgotten by 
Bismarck when he reorganized Europe after the 
Prussian wars with France and Austria. 


Once Liechtenstein had a standing army. 
full force, armed and equipped, it marched away 
to join the Austrian forces in the war with Prussia, 
and had it arrived in time might have turned the 
seale, for although it consisted of but eighty men 
with a captain and a trumpeter, it was a whole 
army in itself, and very brave. Fortunately, the 
country was mountainous and the roads bad, 
and when the army arrived at the camp of the 
Austrians the war was over. 

That was its last appearance in public. The 
Liechtensteiners had grown weary of supporting 
the onerous military burden imposed upon the 
principality by these eighty idle men, and sent a 
weighty and respectful protest to the prince, who 
discontinued the army. So there is now no military 
service, no national debt, no direct taxes. The 
prince is very rich, and pa ys much of the expense 
of his little country instead of taxing it to support 
him. He issues coins with his head on them, and 
—— of the same design. That isa pleasure in 
itself worth supporting a smali country for, and he 
is the only member of the Austrian nobility who 
oye such distinction. 

{is little capital, Vaduz, is but a modest city, 
and the prince visits it but seldom. He wears an 
Austrian title as well as that of Liechtenstein, and 
sits in the Austrian House of Lords. But from 
Vienna he can eall up his own country by long- 
distance telephone, and it serves him all the 
pes of a suburban village to which to retire 

or rest from his duties as an Austrian nobleman. 
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A DRAMATIC MOMENT. 


he campaign leader who can arrange a dramatic 

climax is “cut out’’ for his work. Pearson’s 
Weekly revives the story of the Republican 
National Convention of 1868, at which Thomas 
Nast, the caricaturist, was present. It was known 
that General Grant was to be the Republican 
candidate. 


Nast bad prepared a little surprise for the con- 
vention. Upon a large curtain he had painted 
the White House entrance, with two_pedestals, 
one on each side, bearing the words, “Republican 
Nominee, Chicago, May 20,” and ‘“ Democratic 
Nominee, New York, July 4,” respectively. On 
the Republican pedestal sat the figure of Grant, 
and Columbia stood pointing to the — place 
opposite. Below were the words, “Match him!” 

his, with a blank curtain before it, was sus- 
pended at the back of the convention Stage. At 
the instant when General Grant was announced 
as the unanimous choice of his party for President, 
the blank curtain was lifted, and the great cartoon 
was suddenly exposed to view. 

t was so unexpected a climax that the throng 
was silent for a moment from sheer surprise. 
Then a cheer burst forth, and another. The great 
hall was turned into a scene of wild exultation. 
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IN THE OTHER POCKET. 
7 ean’t quite make your 
country storekeeper, painfully recounting the 
pile of pennies in his hand. 
the way.” “Oh, never mind,” returned the munifi- 
cent summer boarder. “But it’s my cent,” was 
the moving rejoinder. 
Sometimes it does happen to make a difference 


if we know who owns the cent. The New York 
Press tells this story of a man who, early on 


Monday morning, came to the assistant treasurer , 


of a church. 

“T attended service yesterday, 
made a mistake when you too 
I had a penn 
pocket. I think 

Here he stop 
man interrupted him with some impatience. 

had heard just that complaint before. 
was —— hunting a five-dollar gold piece. 

“I think you are mistaken,” said he. “We had 
no five-dollar gold pieces in Sunday’s collection.” 

“That’s just what I am ayes © get at,” said 


” said he, “and I 


pe a five-dollar gold piece in my 


He 
Somebody 


the old gentleman. ‘You ought to have had one. 
I meant ut mine in the basket, but I made a 
mistake anc dropped in the penny instead. Here 


is the gold piece.’ 
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NO PLACE FOR THE COW. 


young woman of great, perhaps too great, 

sensibility begged to be excused from visiting 
an aunt who lived in an old-fashioned house, where 
pictures of a certain period were in evidence. 
“There is an engraving of a blacksmith’s shop in 
the dining-room!” said she, hysterically. “You 
can’t expect me to eat my dinner there. I smell 
the hoofs.” 


A similar criticism came from one who suffered 
not from overrefinement, but from something quite 
different. She was a woman of recently acquired 
wealth who, says the New York 7'ri/une, went 
into an art gallery and asked for a painting of a 
certain size. 

“I have just what = want,” said the dealer. 

He showed her a beautiful animal painting, but 
she looked at it for a few minutes, and then shook 
her head. 

“It won’t do,” she said. 
for my drawing-room.” 

“But it’s a beautiful thing,” ventured the dealer. 

“Not for a drawing-room,” announced the 
woman, conclusively. “You couldn’t have a cow 
in a drawing-room.’ 


“I want this picture 
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CUBIC FEET. 


he poet has long been the mark of the humorist. 
Some modern poetry deserves the shafts of | 
Tiger | 


satire, like this one, which the Princeton 


hurls at it. 

“Meter,”’ explained the teacher, “means meas- 
ure. Thus a gas-meter measures gas. Can any 
one tell me what meter in poetr’ y measures ?” 

Then a bright boy answered, “Hot air. 


” 


In | 


change,” said the | 


“It’s a cent out of | 


up the collection. | 


pped to take breath, and the other | 















































































For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
| of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 








Don’t do this 
drudgery 


Xmas is Coming! ! 
Make some child h 
J or girl—with the "lice 


Irish Mail. 


“It’s geared.” 
Good for ail/ muscles, 
from _finger-tips to toes; 
very lightrunning. Per- 
. Sectly safe. Speedy, 
— strong, rubber-tired. 

Physicians urge its use. 
if your dealer hasn’t it, order 
from us; we pay freight. 

te for llustrated booklet Free 
The Standard Mig. Co., 2586 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 


HULRD KNOCKS SHOES 


9150 ForRBoys *]50 
LOOK WELL-WEAR BETTER. 


if your dealer cannot supply you. send price 
with size to us ang ah give hoes by 
Send for _teturn Ma’, 
%. ‘atalog. RICE & HUTC INS, Dept. Y, Boston. 
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Rust-proof Corsets. 







“They can’t upset.” 
The sport for winter! 
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Carrying coal and ashes up and down 
stairs is needless, wearing work. Why 
doit? Why shiver and freeze through 
another winter with crude heating 
methods? Why continue to pay extra 
for the dirt, drudgery and fuel waste of 
the old-fashioned ways? Put in Steam 
or Water warming—now so simple, like 
telephoning the cellar for heat— and 
enjoy all the comforts and healthfulness 


of our way. 
& [DEAL 
introduced {nto homes or buildings is an Investment of 


capital in lasting property. They cannot rust or wear out 


—they outlast the building. They enable the WHOLE 
investment to command larger rental, if the owner becomes 
alandlord, They enable the owner to secure a higher 
price on the WHOLE property, If offered for sale. Our 
way offers the only way to convert the money thus spent 
into a profitable investment, also to secure largest heating 
comfort. 

Simple to _ {nto OLD bulldings—cottages to 90-room 
buildings—without disturbance to ave I or occupants. 
State kind and size whey ne you wishtoheat. Valuable 
information and booklet (free). 





COPYRIGHT. 


*“Yes, we always advise a 
model with the hose sup- 
porters attached—then you 
are sure of the right fit. 
What kind? Security Rubber But- 
ton—they are on all the best makes. 
Couldn’t show you a better style 





than this. Sell more of them than 
any other. Isn’t that a pretty . _ARERIGAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
curve? Outside my dress, too. CHICAGO 


They give the new straight front 
without tight lacing. We have 
them from $1 to $5 per pair.” 











BaF GocGoche chefs 


aR established 1874. Fn- 
dorsed by otlicials Railroads ‘and W. U. Tel. Co, Positions secured, 
Entire ones tuition (elegraphy nid ty wy board and 
room, 6 monthe’ course, 6 = be oon Ome 
instrmetion ain given. Cat 7 -™ "hen 
DGE’S INSTITUTE OF TELEGRAPHY, Valparaiso, Ind 


The Warner Brothers Company, 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 








Every Pair Guaranteed 


















Made by hand. Each pen tested. 
Absolutely perfect. 


7 X \ 
Jo enveewa 


Steel Son 1) 


“True ease in writing comes from art,” and when 
The writer uses a Spencerian Pen. 
Samples for trial on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 
ace, 8 $3. 50 -50 SHOES | men 


+ _ — py any other manufacturer 
world. The reason W. L. Douglas $8.50 shoes are the 
oo Oe ' sellers in the world is because of their excellent style, 
easy fitting and superior wearing qualities. If I could show 
you the difference between the shoes made in my fac a and 
those of other makes and Me high-grade leathers used, you 
would understand why Douglas $3.50 shoes cost more 
to make, why they hold thelr shape, fit better, wear longer, 
and are of greater intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe on 
the market to-day, and why the sales for the year ending 
July 1, 1904, were 


$6,263,040.00. 


W. L. Douglas guarantees their value by stamping his name 
and price on the bottom. Look for it—take no substitute 
Sold by shoe dealers everywhere. _ 

Fast Color Eyelets used exclusively. 

Superior in Fit, Comfort and Wear. 
“J have worn W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes for the last twelve 
with absolute satisfaction. find them superior m fit, 
and wear to others costing Jre 9 + 00 to $7.00." —B, S. Me 

Dept. Coill., S. Int. Revenue, Richmond, Va. 

Ww. L. tt. uses Corona Coltskin in his 
shoes. Corona Colt is conceded to be the 
Patent Leather made. 

ND FOR CATALOGUE GIVING FULL INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO ORDER BY MAIL. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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_ in the night, when no man saw or heard, 
Two Shades returned to earth from some far 
place, 
And came together for a ghostly word, 
Though hands met not, nor face looked into face. 


“Alas,” complained the first, “the years are few 
Since here I dwelt and mingled among men ; 

Ties had I many, comrades who were true, 
With whom I had full share of honors then. 


“But now none speaks my name in praise or 
blame ; 
They go their happy ways who shared my lot; 
I have no fragment left of goodly fame— 
Dead but a day or two, but quite forgot.” 


“Full fifty years have passed since that I died,”— 
Thus said the other,—And my place is kept 

By one who dreams that I am by her side, 
Who weeps to-day as then she sorely wept. 


“(ne speaks my name when that her heart is sore ; 
Hunger is hers a little time each day; 

And so she loves me; and forever more 
Will love me as when first I went away.” 


“Strange,” said the first, and sadly turned to go. 
“7 was a father fond, a husband mild— 

And who were you, that are remembered so?” 
“I,” said the other, ‘was a little child.” 
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IN THE WOODS. 
“ ou can’t judge of men while 
they live in civilized com- 
munities,’’ said the old 


guide, as we sat round the 

. camp-fire. ‘ ‘Civilization is only 
skin-deep with a lot of men, and the savage 
comes out when they get back to the woods. 
There is no place to test what is really in a 
man like the forest. Then you learn whether 
he is really a civilized man, or has been held 
up to an artificial standard by the average of 
life about him. 

‘‘T have a pretty good chance to measure 
men. ‘They come here every summer to camp, 
and every fall to hunt, and I look after several 
parties each season. It would surprise you to 
know how much difference it makes in men, 
inside as well as out, to get off their store 
clothes and live in the woods. Some religious 
men, too, as well as the rest; you’d never sus- 
pect the reputation they have at home. I’ve 
sort of made up my mind that some of them 
have to be so good the rest of the year they 
don’t know any way to get a vacation but to 
be more or less wicked. For it’s a man’s real 
self that comes out here. He knows that he’s 
away from his own people, and in fact away 
from all people who would be any restraint, 
and if he’s got anything coarse and mean and 
low in him, it’s pretty sure to come out. But 
if a man has any real religion, here’s where 
you’ ll find it out, too. 

“‘T had a party season before last that surprised 
me. Pleasant surprise it was, too. Not that 
I’d expected anything bad of them, but they 
hadn’t said anything about their religion, and 
no one else had, and all I knew was, they were 
a company of rich men coming up here for two 
weeks’ fishing. Well, they were about the jolliest 
crowd you ever saw—middle-aged men, most of 
them, with one or two young fellows. They 
had plenty of money, and the best was none 
too good. I looked for a high old time. 

‘*Well, they had it, but nothing out of the 
way. Every night they had a camp-fire, same 
as this, and gathered round and told stories, 
and laughed till you’d think they could hear 
them to Minneapolis. But not a swear-word, 
you understand, and not a story that wasn’t 
all right—just fun, that was all. There was 
no whisky, either. 

** Along about ten o’clock Mr. Crandall,—he’s 
a big banker or railroad man or something,—he 
said to his son, ‘Phil, you know more Bible than 
some of us; just repeat a psalm before we go 
to bed.’ And the young fellow repeated one, 
and they all sat quiet. Then the old gentleman 
said, ‘Now we can all repeat the twenty-third 
psalm.’ And they did it, all together. I’d 
heard it a good many times, but it never sounded 
quite the same as it did then. I learned it by 
heart hearing them say it, and used to say it 
with them, for that was what they did every 
night. 

‘*There was no preaching, you understand; 
they weren’t preachers. They just sat round 
and had their good time, and then before they 
went to bed they did that same way every 
night, repeated a psalm, or one of them would 
read it by the camp-fire, and then they would 
all say that psalm together, and then good 
night. All day they had their fishing, and in 
the evening their fun. 

‘Well, sir, when they went away I felt as if 
I had been among Christians, sure enough; 
and I’ve kept up the habit of saying that psalm 
every night. ‘They made me feel, somehow, 
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COMPANION. 








that I’d like to have more religion myself. I 
take it that a good test of having religion is to 
make men who see you want some like it.’’ 
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MINING ARSENIC. 


Virginian farmer, up among the foot-hills of 
A the Blue Ridge Mountains, cleared a new 

field and pastured his cows there. Before 
long the animals sickened and one died. Thinking 
that perhaps the spring which bubbled from the 
rocks in apparent purity might be the cause, the 
farmer caused its waters to be analyzed. It was 
found that they contained arsenic in such quanti- 
ties as to render them dangerous to man and beast. 
This discovery, says the Boston Herald, led to an 
industry, unique, not only in the United States, 
but in the western hemisphere ; that is, the mining 
of arsenic ores and the manufacture of white 
arsenic, for the supply of which America has 
hitherto depended entirely upon foreign markets. 


Arsenic is mined in Japan, Italy, Portugal, 
Spain, Germany and England. Its uses are many. 
As a poison it has been known from very early 
times. The peasant women of Austria consume 
large quantities of it, having faith in its virtues as 
a beautifier, and the men of the same region are 
addicted to its use in the mistaken belief that it 
increases their bodily strength and endurance. 

Arsenic is a useful mineral. It is used in the 
manufacture of glass, white metal, Paris green 
and a great variety ot paints; in printing calico, 
in making toilet soaps, cosmetics and complexion 
powders ; in the manufacture of fireworks and as 
a constituent of many alloys. For these and 
similar purposes between five and six thousand 
tons are imported into the United States every 
year. The average value of white arsenic may be 
placed at about e —— dollars a ton. 

It was only about a year ago that the arsenic ore 
was discovered in Virginia; then the mountain 
top round the present mining town of Brinton was 
an almost unbroken wilderness. The story of its 
transformation into a busy industrial community 
is a good illustration of the pluck and indomitable 
will to which America owes its industrial suprem- 
acy. The mine is located at the summit of a 
mountain, three thousand feet above the sea-level. 
The physical difficulties that had to be overcome 
were enormous. 

The ore body averages twenty-five to thirty pe 
cent. pure arsenic. It is found in fissure veins, 
our ng out at the surface and extending into the 
earth for an unknown distance. Twenty distinct 
veins have been discovered, outcropping for a 
distance of seven miles, so that the deposits are 
extensive enough to supply the world’s demands 
for an indefinite period. 

From the time when the ore enters the crushers 
until the finished product reaches the casks it is 
untouched by human hands. It is carried along 
from point point by automatic arrangements 
through each process of manufacture. The impal- 

able dust an isonous gases generated are so 

angerous that the atmosphere of the plant has to 
be kept pure by artificial means. As a further 
precaution the works are provided with hot and 
cold baths, of which the men are required to make 
use as soon as their daily task is completed. 

At the present time the output is three tons of 
pee white arsenic a day. hen one stops to 

hink of them, these figures contain some a 
ssibilities. The output for four days woul 
urnish a fatal dose for every man, woman and 
child in the United States. In a few weeks the 
ey could turn out enough arsenic to wipe out 

he entire population of the globe. 
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ALONE IN MID-OCEAN. 


be capsized when sailing a sloop across the 

smallest of ponds appears to the fresh-water 

sailor sufficiently perilous. To be upset in 
mid-ocean from a nineteen-foot craft, with no 
help near, would appear certain death. Ludwig 
Eisenbaum, however, who has recently completed 
a trip across the Atlantic in so small a vessel, 
speaks of it, says the New York Herald, as one of 
the “incidents” of his journey, and to be regretted 
chiefly because he lost his watch and some of his 
supplies. 


Eisenbaum is a sailor who believed that if he 
went alone across the ocean he could make money 
exhibiting himself in dime museums—a belief 
which events have rudely shattered. 

One morning when he was well out to sea and 
was riding out a Pape | gale in comfort, 
with the head of his sloop held to the wind bya 
heavy drag, or ‘“‘sea-anchor,” the line to the drag 
suddenly parted, and his vessel fell off into the 
trough of the sea. 

“I knew what was coming then,’ he says, ‘‘but 
could do nothing except hold on. As my boat 
go into a valley, I saw a sea ae over me 
that looked a mile high. The next moment the 
boat was keel up, and I was pawing at its sides, 
trying to find a hold. 

“T had put eight hundred pounds of rock ballast 
along the keel, and had fastened it in place with 
boards. That weight, now on top, brought the 
boat right side up in a hurry, and I climbed in—a 
heavy job with my sea-boots and oilskins on. 
Luckily, I had screwed tight the cap to my water- 
tanks, so my fresh water was uninjured. But my 
watch was gone, and all my provisions that were 
not in cans were ruined.” 

Eisenbaum was seventy-six days alone at_sea, 
during which time he spoke three steamers. From 
one of them he secured a cheap watch. When he 
spyrenched Madeira he hoisted the American flag. 
A lookout reported to the American consul that a 
man-of-war’s boat was coming in under sail. The 
consul sent tugs to the rescue, and the report was 
cabled that an American battle-ship had foundered 
somewhere in that neighborhood. 

The seventy-six days at sea did not prove lone- 
some, says the mariner, and he found storms no 
cause of anon because while riding them_out to 
a sea-anchor he could sleep in comfort. But he 
was disappointed in his hope of profit, and had to 
sell his vessel and come home in the steerage. 
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HIS GUESS WAS NATURAL. 


any tales are told of the aged postmaster of 
@ little seaport village of New England 
whose position allowed him a specially 
intimate acquaintance with the affairs of his 
fellow townsfolk upon which his kindly spirit 
often moved him to offer unsought advice. They 
were used to him, and were seldom either offended 
or abashed, but temporary residents sometimes 
had their tempers a little ruffled. His, however, 
remained quite unperturbed under their rebuffs. 
One season a ~~ pretty young teacher accepted 
a position in the village school—a position which 
had been resigned with inconvenient abruptness 
by her predecessor. The postmaster soon observed 
that she mailed >! letters to her native town, of 
which half were addressed to her mother and the 
rest to a young man,—to a man, at any rate,—and 
that he was young and her admirer was the 
a agg inference of the amiable, official busy- 
ody, who considered himself an expert in judging 








love-letters from the outside. Ordinarily, he 
delighted in a love-affair; indeed, he had been 
known to follow the prerens and vicissitudes of 
local lovers with such keen interest that at the first 
slackening in their correspondence he had asked 
the girl, in a penetrating whisper, heard all over 
the place, if she and Tommy had had a fallin 
out. But this particular affair only half-satisfie 
him. At last he put his objections into words. 

“Looky here, Miss Gray,” he said, handing out a 
particularly plump letter with a slow- 
ness. ‘“Here’s another o’ those Hentley letters 
for you from John White; it’s the third this 
month. Well, folks have a right to do as the 
please, I s’pose, but I do hope, Miss Gray, you’ll 
rive the school committee fair notice. It was 
dretful annoying last time, their not knowing till 
a week before the wedding. I think you’d ought 
to give ’em warning a full month beforehand— 
honest, I do.” 

The pretty schoolmistress looked puzzled a 
moment, and then flushed. 

“Mr. John White, with whom I correspond, is 
my half-brother, sir,” she said, walking out with 
her chin held rather high. 

The old postmaster sat himself on the edge of 
the counter, pushed back his spectacles, and 
reached for a pickled lime. 

“Well,” he drawled, between sucks, in a hurt 
tone, “‘she needn’t ha’ been so touched > about 

a 


it if he is. I didn’t suspect her of burglary nor 
arson ; pt lain eye But some girls are 
such h gh-s ighty creturs there’s 


epping, highty- 
no pleasing ’em. I don’t see what she’s got to 
blame me for, anywe, do you? Sweethearts are 
a than half-brothers be, and I guessed 
nateral.”’ 


Jail 
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s day withdraws and silent night comes down, 
Star after star of palpitating light 
Encireles the horizon like a crown 
Of flashing diamonds on the brow of Might. 
So is the city crowned, unknown, unseen,— 
Except by those who dwell on hills afar, 
Who watch, as twilight grows, the wondrous sheen, 
The counterpart of heavenly star on star. 
Each small electric globe’s imprisoned ray 
Is lightning caught from heaven—Promethean 
fire. 
Even so the souls of men are caught in clay 
To light this earth with heavenly desire, 
While angels watch from dwellings far away, 
Unknown, unseen, the high souls they inspire. 


* ©¢ 
APPROPRIATE HYMNS. 


ith hundreds of good hymns to choose 
W from, it should always be easy to suit a 

hymn to the occasion, and sometimes, 
indeed, the hymn “fits” a little too well, as in 
some instances mentioned in the Dundee People’s 
Friend by a noted Scottish organist. One Sunday, 
he says, a special petition was offered up for the 
Prince of Wales, now the King, who had fallen 
and hurt his knee-cap. Probably the minister 
never noted any coincidence, for he was a very 
solemn person, but at the end of the prayer he 
gave out the hymn, “Courage, Brother, do not 
Stumble.” 


Not always, however, is the minister a ports to 
such a coincidence. tf first organ was blown by 
a hydraulic motor, which was rather an erratic 
machine, and used to leave us without wind at 
critical moments. It failed me one Sunday morn- 
ing, while we were singing “‘Blest be the Tie that 
Binds.” The seasoned choir kept on. I watched 
the bellows indicator at the keyboard to see when 
the wind returned, and all unconscious of humor, 
I finally struck in at: 

“This glorious hope revives 
Our courage by the way.” 

It was at another church that the lights at the 
organ completely failed us, all at once, from some 
local and temporary cause. The sexton noticed 
it from his seat near the door. As he came up 
the aisle bearing two candles, the only temporary 
—_—- he could lay hands on, we were sing- 

ng: 
“*And in earth’s darkest place, 
Let there be light.” 

One’ summer I took my holiday in a remote 
village in the south of England. The Baptist 
church organist suggested that I might relieve 
him for a Sunday, and I gladly agreed. It so 
aeapenes that an American minister, the Rev. 
C. K. Moses, of Virginia, was down to preach. 
Mr. Moses, it appeared, had just been visiting the 
beautiful regions round Mountain Lake. 

Toward the close of his sermon he gave, by way 
of illustration, a vivid description of the scenes 
which he had beheld, and when he had done, he 
announced the hymn, “There is a Land of Pure 
Delight.” All went well until we came to the 
fo verse: 

“Could we but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o’er.” 
I am sorry_to say that the choir nearly broke 
down, and I heard afterward that the congrega- 
tion was likewise affected with merriment. 

Odd combinations are possible between the 
hymns and the notices. A minister I knew had 
a curious habit of giving out the number of the 
last ae, then reading the notices, and ending 
with the first two lines of the hymn. To add to 
the occasional incongruity, he always spoke fast, 
and made all the announcements at a run. One 
Sunday the thing went this be 4 

“We will conclude the public worship of God 
at this time by singing the first four verses of the 
forty-second oa ag a will visit on Tuesday 
the members living in Blank Street — 

“*Let not your hearts with anxious thoughts 
Be troubled or dismayed.’ ” 

I did not hear him myself, but the congregation 
used to tell me that the same minister once inti- 
mated that So-and-so would “preach here next 
3; Had and then followed on, “Lord, Bless and 

> y 8.” 
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AN ATTACK ON SUMTER. 


any a well-laid scheme of battle falls through 

on account of some small oversight, and 

the world knows only of the ignominious 

defeat, or, perhaps, does not even hear of the 

attempt. Mr. Andrews tells in “Lotus Leaves” 

the story of an intended attack upon Fort Sumter 
which will be new to many. 

General Gillmore had made his headquarters on 
Morris Island, where he had taken the Confederate 
forts, Wagner and Gregg. A fleet was stationed 
near, commanded by Admiral Dahlgren. It had 
been waiting about for some time, fearful of enter- 
ing Charleston harbor on t of suspected 
mines. 

Gillmore, tired of inaction, determined to take 
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Sumter by assault. 











The upper part of the fort 
was in ruins, but the lower portion was intact and 
garrisoned. One night in September the general 
signaled the admiral that he would attack Sumter 
that night. The admiral replied that he intended 
to do it himself, and had made his plans for that 
very night. Had not General Gillmore heard of 
his intention? he asked. 

Not a very good feeling existed between the 
commanders, and the = answered bluntly 
that it was very strange they had both planned for 
the same night. Were his arrangements known 
to the fleet? 

The signals went flashing back and forth. It 
was proposed that the parties unite for the attack, 
but this idea did not meet with approval. At last 
it was decided that each expedition should act 
independently, but would coéperate if age 
and that the aN who captured the fort shou d 
display a red 1 int ay the parapet. The admiral 
agreed to send off his boats at nine o’clock that 
night, and that the general’s men, who had farther 
to row, should precede them by fifteen minutes. 

General Gillmore, however, could not resist the 
temptation of stealing a march upon his naval 
rival, and he started his company as soon as it was 
dark enough. From Morris Island to Fort Sumter 
was a row of twenty minutes; but the boats soon 
returned, reporting that they had not proceeded 
more than half-way when a brisk fusillade was 
heard from the fort, and in a moment a red light 
shone out from the parapet. Supposing that the 
naval party had captured Sumter, they turned 
about and came back. The chagrin of having 
been outwitted was forgotten in the joy that the 
enemy had been taken. 

Meanwhile the naval party had undergone a 
similar experience. Admiral Dahlgren had sent 
his men off as soon as the dusk made it safe to 
proceed. The boats had gone only a little way 
when the firing began and the red signal was dis- 
ee yey Feeling sure that the general had the 

est of it, the boats returned to the flag-ship with 
their report. 

In the morning the truth came out. Instead of 
a cipher for signaling the plans for attack, the 
ordinary code had been used, and the Confederates, 
stationed at Fort Sumter, had read every word, 
and were — for any assault. They had 
waited until both expeditions were under way, and 
then had opened fire and shown the red lig t for 
the purpose of deceiving each party into thinking 
the other had captured the fort. The trick was 
successful, and the army and the navy had retired 
quietly without firing a shot. 
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SHE LOVED ORDER. 


mother was a terrible neat woman,” said 
Mrs. Black, reeling off a length of yarn. 


M 
“So was mine,” chimed in Mrs. White, 


who was darning a table-cloth with stitches like 
embroidery. “I should say she was ’most the 
neatest woman that stepped into the meetin’- 
house.” 


“And particular!” went on Mrs. Black. “She 
never hung out her clothes hit or miss, same’s [ 
do. The stockings had to hang together, and the 
towels were all congregated in one bunch. I used 
to say to her, ‘What’s the use?’ I’d say, ‘They'll 
dry just as well, whichever way you do it;’ but 
she’d set her mouth, and go on her own way.” 

“Speaking of a orderly,” said Mrs. White, 
‘nobody that ever I heard of could hold a candle 
to Mrs. Beane down Plumtree way. You know 
she married the minister, him that was the father 

f . Well, those little motherless things had 

‘ot into the habit of taking care of one another. 

he biggest sat by the littlest in church, and the 
one that was most responsible a! the one that 
was most liable to go to sleep. ell, what did 
Mrs. Beane do the first time she went to church 
after she was Mrs. Beane? She arranged them 
according to height. 

“Tt makes me nervous as a witch,’ says she, ‘to 
see that jagged line o’ heads. I’ve got to have 
some sort of order.’ So the biggest sat by her, 
and after that they trailed off down to the littlest 
at the end. It looked kind of neat, I must say; 
but, dear me! I'd rather have had ’em as jagged 
as a broken comb, if that littlest mite could have 
~ a good lap to put her head in when she dozed 
rt) 79 
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THE RIGHT JOB, AT LAST. 


” [ natural disposition of the ordinary High- 
lander, writes Sir Archibald Geikie in “‘Scot- 
tish Reminiscences,” would not often lead 

him to choose the heavy work of railway con- 

struction; but during the building of one of the 
lines through the Highlands a man came to the 
contractor and asked for work. 


“Well, Donald, what can you do?” 

“?*Deed, I can do onything.” 

“Well, there’s some spade and barrow work 
going on; you can begin on that.” 

“TI wadna just like to be workin’ wi’ a spade 
and a wheelbarrow.” 

“Oh, well, there’s some rock that needs to be 
broken away. Can you use a pick?” 

“T was never usin’ a pick.” : 

“Well, my man, I don’t know anything else | 
can give you to do.” ; 

So Donald went away crestfallen. But being of 
an observing turn of mind, he walked along the 
track, noting the work of each gang of laborers, 
until he came to a signal-box, wherein he saw a 
man seated, who came out now and then, waved 
a flag and then resumed his seat. 7 

Donald inquired about the hours and his rate of 
pay, and returned to the contractor, who, when he 
saw him, good-naturedly said: 

“What! Back again, Jonald? Have you found 

_" 


out what you can 

“*Deed, I have, sir. I would bey like to get 
auchteen shillings a week, and to do this,” holding 
out his arm and gently waving the stick he had 


in his hand. 
& © 


HE PAID HIS DEBT PROMPTLY. 
train was just starting to leave a suburban 
station, says the New York Tribune, whet 


A an elderly man rushed across the platform 
and jumped on one of the slowly moving cars. 
The rear-end brakeman, who was standing b) 
reached up just as the man got aboard, grabbe« 
his coat tails and pulled him off. “There,” li 
said, sternly, “I have saved your life! Don’t eve) 
try to board a train that way again.” 


“Thank you,” said the old man, calmly. “Thank 
= for your thoughtful kindness. It is thre: 
10urs till the next train, isn’t it?” 

“Three hours and a quarter,” said the brake- 
man, “but it is better to wait that length of tim: 
than to be killed.” 

The long train, meanwhile, had been slowly 
gliding by, = gathering speed. Finally the 
ast car appeared. This was the brakeman's Ci, 
the one for which he had been waiting, and wit! 
the easy grace born of long practice, he started to 
step majestically on it. , 

But the old gentleman seized him by the coi’: 
and with a strong jerk pulled him back, and held 
him until it was too late. 4 . 

“One good turn deserves another,” said the ol 

entleman, with a smile. “You saved my life, | 





ave saved yours. Now we are quits.” 
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AND THE SAUC 


HERE ARE BOT 


AS WE’LL ALL 


HH, THE TEA-CLOTH! 
LAY IT 


ZHEN THE COMPANY 


JANE, I HOPE, WIL 













MILK AND WATER, 


THAT’S THE COMBINE TEA. 


AS I TAUGHT HER, 


NICE AND WHITE FOR ME. 


e 


*TWOULD BETTER SERVE US 
OF A DARKER SHADE, 

BUT MOTHER FEARS 'TWOULD MAKE US NERVOUS 

*TWERE STRONGER MADE. 


4 


HOW WE'LL BRING OUT ALL THE TEACUPS, 


ERS, TOO. 


WE CAN EACH DRINK MORE THAN THREE CUPS, 
THAT’S NOT MUCH TO DO. 


SY 


jOW THE SUGAR BOWL AND PITCHER, 


H, YOU SEE. 


CREAM WILL MAKE THE TEA MUCH RICHER, 


AGREE. 


& 


I FORGOT IT! 


SMOOTH AND STRAIGHT. 
I'LL BE CAREFUL NOT TO SPOT IT, 
THAT’S MY USUAL FATE. 


@ 


IS SEATED, 


THEN WE'LL HAVE THE TEA. 


L KEEP IT HEATED, 


AND BRING IT IN TO ME. 


THE PINK-SILK DRESS. 
BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS. 


hen Loraine Farley was eight years old 

her Aunt Isabel gave her a pink-silk 
dress. It was a beautiful shade of 
pink, like the inside petals of the blush-roses 
that grew in Grandma Farley’s garden, and 
Loraine could hardly wait for the right day to 
come to wear it. 

Aunt Isabel had made the dress with a round 
neck, and with puffed sleeves that came just to 
the dimple in Loraine’s elbow. 

Christmas day was the first holiday after the 
pink dress came, and Loraine and her father 
and mother were to spend the day with Aunt 
Isabel, and the little girl wanted to wear the 
new dress; but when mama looked at the elbow 
sleeves she shook her head and said Loraine 
could not wear the pink silk. 

But Loraine’s birthday was the last day of 
March, and then Loraine was sure that it 
would be warm and pleasant, not too warm for 
a silk dress, but just warm enough. But on 
the morning of the last day of March a cold 
uorth wind blew fiercely against the windows, 
little flurries of snow came now and then, the | 
furnace got out of order, and the house was so | 
chilly that mama and Loraine had to run ACTOSS | | 
the street and spend the day with Grandma | 
larley, who did not believe in furnaces, and | 
had big, round stoves, with funny little doors | 
of isinglass, through which you could see the | 
red coals. Loraine had her birthday party in | 
‘randma’s sitting-room instead of at home. Of 

ourse she could not wear the pink-silk dress. | 

When the spring days really came Bessie | 
\dais, who lived in the house next to Grandma | 
“arley’s, teld Loraine that she was to have a| 
varden-party on May 30th. Bessie was to ask | 
‘en of her little friends, and they were to play 
croquet, and at five o’clock they were to have | 
‘ea in a tent that Bessie’s father would put up | 
1 the lawn for them. 

“O Bessie,’’ said Loraine, ‘‘then I can wear | 

\y pink-silk dress !’” 

“Why, yes,”’ said Bessie, ‘‘if it is nice and | 

varm of course you can.’’ 

It was a very dry and warm May, and Loraine | 
V ondered why so many people said they hoped | 
‘in would come soon. She was quite sure the | 
veather was perfect, and waited eagerly for the | 





| waist, but Loraine drew in her 


thirtieth day of May to come. On that morning 
she woke very early, and as she lay waiting 
for broad daylight, she heard a little pattering 


sound on the roof of the porch right under her 


chamber window. 

Loraine sprang out of bed and hurried to the 
window and looked out. It was raining steadily. 
All day long it rained. Although she went to 
Bessie’s party, and they played games indoors 
and had tea in the dining-room, still Loraine 
was not quite happy, for she thought about the 
pretty pink-silk dress hanging in the closet at 
home. 


The summer passed, and it was just a year | 


since Aunt Isabel had given Loraine the pink 
silk, and the little girl had not worn it once. 


One morning mama called her up-stairs directly | 


after breakfast, and said, 
‘*Loraine, papa has decided to 


have to try and make it over.’’ 
Then they went down to the library, 
and Miss Field told Loraine just how 
to stand, and the portrait was begun. 

The first day Loraine was so glad 
that she was wearing the pink-silk 
dress that she forgot it was too tight 
and too short, and she did not think 
of getting tired; and every morning 
when mama helped her put it on she 
could hardly stand still, because the 
pink skirt was so soft and shaded 
into such lovely colors whenever she 
moved. She liked to dance about 
just to see the pink soften and deepen. 

“It is like a rose, isn’t it, Miss 
Field ?’”’ she said, one morning. 

‘* Exactly like a rose,’’ said the 
artist, smiling, and looking at the 
little girl’s glowing cheeks. 

When the portrait was finished it 
hung in the library for a time. Then 
Miss Field asked the loan of it to 
show with other portraits she had 
painted, and it was sent to a gallery. 
Loraine went with her Aunt Isabel 
to see it, and-on the catalogue, where 
the names of the pictures were, her 
portrait was called, ‘‘The Pink-Silk 
Dress. ’’ ° 
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LOTTA’S SPELLING. 


BY ACHSA B. CANFIELD. 
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= child cannot learn to spell? 
I am never bothered by the spelling 
of a word, nor is your papa; but 
according to her report-card, Lotta’s 
spelling seems to be going from bad 
to worse. Can’t you help her, Kath- 
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ct 
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nt 
ae 
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wy erine ?”’ 
ey) Katherine was Lotta’s oldest sister. 
~ ft She was in the high school, and was 


going to be graduated in June. You 
may think she had very little time to 
give to a little sister in the third grade 


— 


Tet who could not spell, yet she answered 
Ay t mama’s question cheerfully. 

{Czy “‘T’ll try, mama, dear. Where is 
yt Lotta ?”’ 

\ ‘it Soon two heads were bending over 
A ¥ a book. ‘‘Spell pieces,’’ said Kath- 
Syl? erine. 


‘**P-e-i —’’ began Lotta. 

‘*How do you spell pie? 
rupted Katherine. 

‘*Why, p-i-e, of course,’ said Lotta, 
promptly. 

**Now, would you like a piece of 
pie?’’ asked Katherine. ‘Think of 
the pie.’’ 

‘*P-i-e-c-e-s!’’ spelled Lotta. 

**Can you spell wasp ?’’ 

‘*W-a-p-s.’’ 

‘*Try was first,’’ suggested Katherine. 

‘*That’s easy. W-a-s.” 

**Now was-p.’’ 

“Oh! W-a-s-p. Katherine, you are so good 
to help me spell!’’ said Lotta, earnestly. 

One day Miss Lane heard Lotta and some of 


99? 


inter- 


**You used to miss every day, 
one. ‘‘How is it you never do now ?”’ 

“Why, you just want to think of some word 
| you know already that is like the one you want 
;to learn. Take these words in to-morrow’s 
lesson. Nothing is no thing, and any one can 
spell both of those words and then put them 
together. Father is fat, her. Many is man, y. 
And so on. I just love to spell now!’’ 





| 


7 oor, very poor !” sighed mama. 
“Queer, isn’t it, that that | 





her little friends talking together very earnestly. | 
Lotta,’’ said | 





NUTS TO CRACK, 


1. NINE HIDDEN WORDS. 

I fished in Lake Ontario and found a sailor, a 
constellation, a small animal, an allowance of 
food, an insect, part of a tree, a measure, a useful 
metal, a common metal. 


2. CHARADE. 

From a small beginning, a consonant, 
Ve come to a populous town, 

Whence many a man goes sailing away 
To places of renown. 

Next comes a verb, a transitive one, 
And these are divisions three 

Which form my very important whole, 
Important to a degree. 


3. CHANGED CENTRALS. 

The — he carried, it was and strong, 
And what he needed in his mountain climb. 
*Twas made of to stand the test of time ; 

The way before him, it was steep and long. 

Behold a flag of they —— 
Above the ramparts tall, 
And in a a shout is heard 
From those outside the wall. 
Sheathe the ——, it is . 
And I'm sure it’s fa 
Than the glory mad of bz sttle, 
And the horror deep of war. 
The lady who had feared the —— 
Was with the delighted, 
And even when she saw the 
Was not the least affrighted. 
The —— wore —— and shot at 
And seemed to think these things were larks. 


























4. HIDDEN POETS IN ANAGRAM. 
A glow fell on all that this kind poet wrote, 
But wither it might when this sterner one smote. 
This one led us by tarn, or through the groves tall, 
And this, too, loved trees, but oh, e/ms best of all. 


P higher. 
bud and 


At the words of this seer all men rose u 

This wrote of life, love, stem and lea 
brier. 

O’er some poets we loll, but never o’er this. 

And who ever winked a more arch lid than his? 


Some classic forms cast, and some odd darts threw 


ne. 
Great traveller, and singer as well, royal 7. 
He broke into both verse and dramatic field, 
And this one had sharpest of axes to wield. 


5. ENIGMA. 
When you have guessed my name, 
you'll grant, 

I think, without demur, 

That I am like an ele phant, 
Or, say, a traveller. 

In one respect I’m like a tooth; 
I'm something like a jail; 

I’m also like a dog, forsooth, 
Although I have no tail 

I’m like a person, too, although 
Where he has only four 

Of something that he needs, you know, 
I’ve very Many more. 

I’ve something that is thought polite 
To give to folk you meet; 

And something sailors make just right— 
Their skill is hard to beat. 

I have what dining-tables need 
When guests come in to tea; 

And that without which books, indeed, 
Most incomplete would be. 

So L resemble all, yet I 
Am, as a whole, like none ; 

I live and grow and sometimes die— 
And now my yarn is spun. 


6. CONCEALED ACROSTIC., 
In crosswords hidden in this rime 
Lies fragrance of the summer-time ; 
The first and middle letters take, 
For thus an odorous plant you'll make. 
Thanks! A bit of bread and cheese, 
Also berries, if you please. 
For while the berries now are sweet, 
I care for little else to eat 
But if you feel I ask for more 
Than ever tramps have asked before, 
I’ll cut your grass and trim your vine, 
And work from seven till half past nine. 
Then on I'll go, where I am sure 
To sell my Star Dyspepsia Cure. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 

1. Pant, pantry; infant, infantry; vest, vestry; 
past, pastry; mar, marry; live, livery; surge, 
surgery; do,dory; Rosa, rosary; cur, curry; pelt, 
peltry ; sent, sentry; count, country; cow, cowry ; 
collie, colliery ; forge, forgery; pea, Peary. 

2. Conclusion, knee, confusion, see; idea, air, 


spirea, there; needed, speech, unheeded, each; 
pickle, sad, nickel, had. 

3. 1. In, mates—inmates. 2. % CAROM 
Inn, d, fat, I, gable—inde fatigable. AROMA 
3. Pen, eye, tent—penitent. rede 

2 ; Sle . ‘ = , [G 

4. Silo, soil, oils, soli; stain, MADAM 


satin, saint; rates, stare, tears. 





have your portrait painted. The 





lady who is to do it is co.aing 
here to stay a week, and you are 
to wear your pink-silk dress.’’ 

‘O mama,’’ said Loraine, 
‘*perhaps it will be too cold or 
too wet or too warm!’’ For all 
| those things had happened before 
on the days when Loraine had 
planned to wear Aunt Isabel’s 
gift. 

Mama smiled hopefully. ‘‘I 
think it will be all right this 
time,’”? she said. ‘‘ You will be 
in the library, and only wear it 
for an hour or so each day.”’ 

Miss Field, the artist, came the 
next morning, and when mama 
helped Loraine put on the dress, 
she said, ‘‘For pity’s sake! If 
you haven’t outgrown it before 
you have worn it once!’’ 

It seemed very tight about the 


breath when mama tried to fasten 
| it, and said, ‘‘O mama, can’t I 
wear it?’ 

‘*Well,’’ said mama, ‘‘ you can 
wear it to have your portrait 








tease. 











painted, but after that I shall 


DRAWN BY GEARS 


OVER THE TELEPHONE. 


BY HANNAH G,. FERNALD. 


I sent a message all my own 

By our new doorway telephone, 

But though I spoke as clear as clear, 
I could not make my brother hear ! 


‘* What did you say?’’ called Bob, the 


‘* Speak just a little louder, please!’’ 
I murmured soft as I knew how, 

‘« Mama is baking cookies now.’’ 
And though I whispered every word, 
That funny little brother heard ! 
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Please give name of your favorite dry-goods 
Address Universal Mig. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


ments, 
store, 












and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators 
and furnish Railroad Passes _ to 
Destination. Expenses very low 
( and students can earn their 
QQ board while attending school. 
=O 50-page pogk tet telling 


VALENTINE” 8 SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPW, 





Do You Want a 

Genuine Bargain 

returned from renting to be 
disposed of at once. They include Steinways and twenty other 


Established 32 years. ANESVILLE, 
Hundreds of Upright™ Pianos 
well known makes. Many cannot be distinguished from new 


yet all are offered at a great discount 
Uprights as low as $100. Also beautiful 
New Uprights at $125, $135, $150 and 
$165. A fine instru- ment at $24), fully 


equal to many $400 pianos. Monthly 
payments accepted. a rates are low. Write for list and 
particulars. You make a great saving. Pianos bear our 
guarantee. Illustrated Piano Book Free. 


LYON & HEALY 


68 Adams S&t., CHICAGO. 
World's ae music house; sells Everything known in Music. 
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“D. H. H.” Hosiery 


by Mail at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


We make more than 50-different grades and 
styles of hosiery for men wens and children, 
aud sell our entire product a direct to con- 
sumers. These men’s fast black hose made 
from four thread of double and twisted combed 
Egyptian cotton. 25¢. per pair, post-paid. 
Send for trial pair and our complete catalogue 


LAWRENCE KNITTING COMPANY, Lawrence, Mass. 


WE SAVE YOU 


All Dealers’ Profit 


From 85 to 830 on every stove or ny 
Soon from our factory. Will you 
our offer on 


Kalamazoo 























you buy 
vestigave 





We ship direct 
to you trom 
our own fac- 
tory, freight 
prepaid, on 


nd 
from 26% to 40 
% in the pur- 
chase price. 
You can’t tind 
abetter atany 
price; if not 
perfectly satis- 
factory return 
it at our ex- 
pense. We can 
do this better 
because we are 
the only stove 
manutacturers 
in the world 
who areselling 
their entire 
product direct 
rom the fac- 
tory to the user. We save you all jobbers’, deal- 
ers’ and middiemen’s profits—therefore, do not 
be influenced by dealers’ prejudice; investigate 
for yourself. We have a most extraordinary 
bargain price on our Oak Stove—the price will 
surely astonish you—don’t buy until you learn 
all about the Kalamazoo Oak. 
SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOGUE 
and compare our prices and quality with those 
of local dealers. That will tell the story. The 
catalogue is the most complete ever issued by 
any manufacturer selling direct to the user. 
Describes our full line. ineluding, 


oO VES. 
a ge OAK HEATERS at special 
actory pric 
A HIGH GRADE LINE OF CAST COOK 
STOVES for wood or wood and coal. 
ANEW CAST RANGE for hard coal ex- 
clusively., made especially for the east- 
ernand city trade—a great money saver, 
ANEW SELF FEEDING BASE BURNER 
—handsomely nickled—the equal of ary 
high grade parlor stove in .he world—a 
great barvain. 
KALAMAZOO HOT BLAST STOVE for 


— 
Ew CAST COTTACE HEATING 
STOVE for wood. ETC, ETC. 


Don’t fail to acquaint yourself with the many 
good qualities and superior advantages of our 
Grand Range. Made exclusively for hard coal 
or wood—it’s the kind the New England, New 
York and Penn. housewives use—the price will 
surprise you because of its reasonableness. 
Highest grade patent blue polished steel plates used in 
all Kalamazoo Steel Ranges at n>» additional cost. All 
Kalamazoos blacked and polished ready for use. Any- 
one can setthem up. REMEMBER we are real manu- 
facturers—not simply dealers; we guarantee our pro- 
duct under a 820, 000 bank bond; we pay the freight; 
if you are not perfectly satisfied we don't want you to 
keep the purchase; we give you a 360 day approval 
test. The Kalamazoo is not excelled by any stove or 
range in the world, and we certainly do save you 
money. Send for free catalogue No, 263; read 
our offer; compare our prices and then let us ship you 
& Kalamazoo. 

Mfrs., 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We refer to ony te bank in Kalamazoo, any Commercial Agency, 
to the Editors of this Publication. 
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Cotto Silk for the ating. New | 
models and colorings. Designs | 


not found in ready-made gar- | 


We Teach Telegraphy Quickly | 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 

















CURRENT EVENTS | 








lection in Maine —At the state election 

in Maine, September 12th, the Republicans 
elected their state ticket, a large but somewhat 
diminished majority in the legislature, and the 
four Representatives in Congress. As in Ver- 
mont, some interest attaches to the size of the 
al Republican plurality for governor as an index 
to popular sentiment. The plurality this year 
was about 27,130, as compared with 34,132 at 
the corresponding election in 1900 and 27,490 
in 1902. ° 


he Russian Cruiser “ Lena’”’ put in at 

San Francisco for repairs, September 11th. 
At the request of her commander the President 
directed the dismantling of the ship and the 
parole of her crew until the end of the war. 
She will be repaired after she is disarmed. 
The Lena was 31 days out from Vladivostok, 
and carried 23 guns and a crew of about 500 
men. Her presence in the Pacific was unsus- 
pected until her arrival at San Francisco. 


& 


he Russian Baltic Fleet, commanded 

by Vice-Admiral Rozhdestvensky, sailed 
from Kronstadt for the far East, September 
lith. It is composed of 7 battle-ships, 5 
cruisers, and several torpedo-boats and torpedo- 
boat destroyers; and 12 transports, colliers and 
supply-sltips were waiting for itat Libau. The 
Tsar was present to witness the departure, and 
personally said farewell to the vice-admiral, 
and to Rear-Admirals Voelkersam and Enquist, 
second and third in command. 


& 


— at Liau-yang.—According to the 
official report, the total casualties on the 
Japanese side at the Battle of Liau-yang were 
17,539 officers and men killed and wounded. 
The heaviest losses were in General Oku’s 
army, which formed the left in the Japanese 
advance. General Kuropatkin estimates the 
Russian losses from August 28th to September 
5th at 4,000 killed and 12,000 wounded. 


& 


Great War Game.—The greatest war 

manceuvers of American troops in time of 
peace took place in the week beginning Septem- 
ber 5th, on the historic battle-field of Bull 
Run, or Manassas. About 25,000 men, of 
whom one-fourth were regulars and the others 
detachments of militia, representing 15 or 20 
states, were formed into two divisions, each 
with four brigades and cavalry and artillery. 
Designated as the Army of the Blues and the 
Army of the Browns, and commanded by Gen. 
Frederick D. Grant and Gen. J. Franklin Bell, 
they engaged in sham battles and carefully 
directed strategical movements, working out 
each day a separate problem. The manceuvers 
were a part of a general plan of bringing the 
regular troops and the state militia into closer 
|relations, and of giving the officers practical 
experience in directing considerable bodies of 
men. 





® 


nd of the Meat Strike.—The strike of 

the meat cutters and butcher workmen 
in the Chicago packing-houses, which involved 
allied trades and extended to other packing 
centers, was called off September 8th, after 
being in force nearly two months. The strike 
failed to accomplish the ends for which it was 
ordered, and left the packers free to retain 
as many of their non-union workers as may 
wish to remain, and to reinstate the strikers 
individually as rapidly as circumstances may 
permit. ® 


h ige Cereal Crops.—The government crop 
report for September was encouraging for 
all important crops except spring wheat. A 
shrinkage of 21.3 per cent. in the average con- 
| dition of that cereal during August was reported. 
This represents an estimated loss of 67,000,000 
| bushels, and brings the total for winter and 
spring growths down to 539,000,000 bushels, 
which is about 100,000,000 bushels less than 
last year’s yield. Corn, on the other hand, 
although its condition fell off slightly in August, 
promises a harvest of 2,488,728,960 bushels, 
which is nearly 250,000,000 bushels more than 
last year’s large crop. There is promise of an 
abundance of oats and minor cereals, and of 
hay, potato and other food and feeding crops. 


Ld 


Nasi Interparliamentary Union, which 
opened its 12th congress at St. Louis, Sep- 
tember 12th, is composed of members of the 
parliaments of 15 nations, who are devoted to 
the principle of international arbitration. More 
than 200 delegates were present from Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, England, France, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Roumania, Sweden, Switzerland 
and the United States. Among the resolutions 
| which the congress adopted was one calling 
upon the powers which signed the convention 
of The Hague to intervene, jointly or separately, 
| to facilitate the restoration of peace in the far 
East; and another asking the President of the 
United States to call a second session of The 
Hague conference. 
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Reduction in Price. 











The demand for our New Companion Au- 
tomatic Lift, Drop Head Sewing Machine, 
No. 24%, is so great that we have decided 
from this date to reduce its price from 


$24.00 to $21.75. 





AUTOMATIC LIFT, No. 24%. 


By lifting up the cover, the head of the Sewing Machine is 
automatically elevated into position ready for sewing. The cut 
illustrates the head partially raised into position. When not in 
use for sewing, the cover may be turned back, and the head will 
drop into its place below. The machine can then be used as a table. 

On receipt of only $21.75, therefore, we will deliver the Auto- 
matic Lift Sewing Machine, Style 2%, freight paid, at any 
freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, Montana, or at any freight office west of these four 
states, we will deliver it Free for $3.00 extra. 








A “WORLD POWER.” 


The New Companion is not only widely distributed in every 
state and territory in this country, but has also been sent into 
many foreign countries. The following testimonial from a recent 
purchaser in London shows that the high reputation of the New 
Companion is not confined to the United States: 

As regards the New Companion Sewing Machine, I wish to 
express my thanks to you for shipping it so carefully. I arrived 
in good order. My wife states that it is the best sewing machine, 
regardless of price, that she has ever used. In fact, I understood 


your New Companion to be of a very high order, or else I should 
not have taken the trouble to send for one from here. 


Edwin P. Burdick, 7 Laurence Pountney Hill, London, England. 








STYLE 1. , 
Five Drawers, “Tt . . $19.00 : 











STYLE 2%. 21.735 |: 
Automatic Lift, .20?0:%%.. 2400 | 
STYLE 3. | 
Parlor Cabinet... . $24.75 | 








NOTIGE. If you would like to know more about these outins diene 
purchasing, drop us a postal card, and we will send you illustrated booklets, also 
samples of work. Every New Companion Sewing Machine is warranted for 
ten years; also has a full set of superior attachments. 








| 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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BE YOUR OWN 
ACCOMPANIST 


TRIFET’S CHART OF CHORDS 


For Piano or Organ 


Will teach beginners to readily play their own 
accompaniments. 


The Only Self-Instructor. 


In Cardboard, postage paid, 25 cents. 
Sold by Periodical and Music Dealers. 
Send for Music Catalogue. 
TRIFET PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
Address, 1402 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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PYROGRAPHY APPLIQUE 


SPoTHE NEW ART WORICS® 












PREE until Jan. 1, this beautiful Naan Plush Cen 
stamped, ready for burning, ay leather stamped 
for applique work, will be sent to any one who sends us 
2e. to pay cost of shipping. Inches. Choice te 
gold, tan or light green. Only one Centerpiece to a 
one address. YOU can do this work with beautiful 
effect — following our simple pestreetiens, Everybody 
will be doing it this winter. The Centerpiece shown 
pore. sold by us, finished com plete, burned and colored, 
for $2. 00. Many mh ee shown in our catalogue. 
Write for Catalogue No. -—72 , 24 pp. in colors. Tlus- 
trates 1,000 Gibson and os dee gns stamped on articles 
of Naan Plush, ood and leather of every description, at 
reasonable prices 


Our No. 97 
Special Offer: s2'so cuss, $1.65 
For burning on plush, wood, leather, 
. Includes fine Platinum Point, 
Cork Handle, Rubber. Tubing 
Double-Action Bulb, Metal Union 
Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, OF we, 


Two Pieces Stamped Prac- 
tice Wood, and full instruc- 
tions, all contained in neat leatherette box. 
For sale by your dealer or sent by us C. 0. D. for 
examination. Outfits sup) at all prices 
shown in our von a Yce1. rite for it to-day. 
THAYE Bs CHANDLER, 
160-164 West Jac m Boulevard, Chicago, tl. 
Largest Makers of es ats Goods in the world. 
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Style 409. 


Height, 4 ft., 44g in. Width, 5 ft., 


Depth, 2 ft., 134 in. 


A_small-room upright with exquisite tone 
quality and wonderful wer, in these respects 
strikingly resembling the grand. Here is forthe 
first time a miniature upright which will satisfy 
c ritical musicians. Likethe concert grand, it has 
74s octaves, overstrung scale, three wire unisons 
to each note (except in wound bass strings), the 
improved agraffe, and the sounding-board bridge 

‘built up” of transverse layers of rock-maple, 
cemented together under hydraulic pressure to 
prevent cracking. In all respects it is so much 
superior to other small uprights that we will ship 
it on trial to any United States city or village 
where we have no dealer. If it fails to please, it 
— be returned to Boston at our expense for both 
railway freights. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Our new catalogue will be sent for the 
asking. It contains beautiful half-tone 
pictures of new grands and uprights 
especially designed for our 1905 trade. 
Their case designs are models of beauty, 
grace and refinement, and in artistic 
musical qualities pianos more nearly 
approaching perfection have never been 
made. While their first cost is neces- 
sarily greater than that of poorly made 
instruments, Ivers & Pond Pianos will 
ultimately 
They stand in tune twice as long as the 


average piano. 
Where we have no 


HOW TO BU dealer we sell di- 


rect from our Boston establishment. We will 
personally select and send a piano for trial in 
vour home, with the guarantee that if it fails to 
suit you perfectly it may be returned at our 
expense for both railway freights. Easy pay- 
nents if you like. Old pianos taken in exchange. | 
We invite correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


24 in. 


jlece, |8 


prove far more economical. | 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 














100 varieties Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 





| Rica, Turkey, etc.. and Album, only 10c.; 1000 
| mixed, 20c.; 1000 hinges, 8c.; 65 diff. U.S. 25¢.; 
| Gy 100 diff. U.S.,50c. Agts. wtd.. 50%). New List Free. 


C. A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,5t.Louis,Mo. 











ests for Deafness.—A new application 

of the phonograph has been found in the 
Psychological Laboratory of Cornell U niversity. 
Hitherto, in testing degrees of deafness, the 
human voice has generally been regarded as 
furnishing the most useful standard, but a great 
source of irregularity in the results is the diffi- 
culty of standardizing the tests. Owing to the 
natural variety among voices, it has been im- 
possible to obtain a common unit of measure- 
ment. Recent improvements in phonograph 
construction, however, offer a solution of this 
difficulty. A permanent record on a hard 
cylinder furnishes a test which can be repro- 


always heard. The pitch and the intensity can 
be easily controlled, and it is possible by means 
of duplicate ear-tubes to examine several persons 


simultaneously. * 


recent development of rice-culture into one 
of the leading industries of the Gulf States has 
established the fact that American rice is of a 
very high grade. Proof is furnished from Cuba, 
where rice is eaten at every meal, and where 
the American product has already won the 
reputation of being superior in richness of flavor 
and in nutritive quality to the rice of India, 


China or Japan. 
P greg in Spinning-Mills.—One of 
the disadvantages of wooden bobbins in 
pinning- and weaving-mills is the irregularity 
in their revolution during damp weather, when 
the wood is swollen with moisture, which results 
in frequent breaking of the threads. Recently, 
in some European mills, aluminum bobbins 
have been substituted for the wooden ones, 
with many advantages. The metal not only is 
not affected by changes of humidity, but is 
lighter than the wood formerly employed in 
making bobbins, and this results in a swifter 
movement of the machinery without increase 


of motive power. 
genes Emanations from Springs.— 
Monsieur Curie, whose wife was the 
original discoverer of radium, has lately investi- 
gated the radio-active gases given off by the 
waters of certain mineral springs. These 
emanations are strongest from the waters of 
Bad Gastein in Austria. They are also found 
in the waters from Plombiéres, Bains-les-Bains, 
and Luxeuil in France. Monsieur Curie thinks 
that the emanation does not come from a radium 
salt dissolved in the water, but is due to some 
as yet unexplained cause. It has been shown 
by others that gases from the air and the soil 
can set up induced radio-activity in other sub- 
stances. It is suggested that the emanations from 
mineral springs may account for the physio- 
logical effects of certain waters whose properties 
in that respect are not explained by their 
chemical composition. 
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ew Attack on the Sun.—With the aid 
of $10,000 granted by the Carnegie Insti- 
|tution the Yerkes Observatory has sent an 
expedition to Mount Wilson near Pasadena, 
California, for special investigations of the sun, 
under the personal direction of Prof. George 
E. Hale. A _ horizontal reflecting telescope of 
145 feet focal length is to be employed to pro- 
duce an image of the sun 16 inches in diameter, 
which will be investigated with a spectrohelio- 
graph of 30 feet focal length. The spectro- 
heliograph is an instrument with which it is 
possible to study the solar surface in light of 
certain selected wave-lengths, the other light 
being shut out. Thus a photograph of the sun 
taken with the light emanating only from the 
calcium vapor in the photosphere presents a 
very different aspect from that of a photograph 
taken with the light of the hydrogen vapor. 
— and Maple-Sugar.—An_inter- 
esting parallel is drawn in a report to the 
Department of Agriculture between the different 
varieties of rubber-trees grown in the tropics 
and these of maple-trees in this country. Out 
of about 1,000 varieties 
of trees, all of which 
produce more or less 
rubber sap, only 40 or 
50 have been found 
whose product is com- 
mercially valuable. 
When a would-be culti- 
vator of rubber goes to 


& 





sets out a plantation of 
rubber-trees, which the 
natives know do not be- 
hat long to the right variety, 

he causes amused com- 
ment, such as would be excited by a South 
American who came to the United States and 
bored holes in soft maples with the expectation 
of obtaining sugar sap. Rubber-culture requires 
| great expert knowledge. Experience has shown 
| that excellent rubber - trees transplanted from 
their native habitat to other regions having 
| apparently identical soil and climate may flour- 
| ish in growth yet lose their producing power. 











duced at will in any place, the same voice being | 


xcellence of American Rice.—The| 


a tropical country and | 


POND’S 
EXTRACT 


For Inflammation 
Sold only in sealed bottles, with buff wrappers. 




















A game of real worth—a novelty. Easy to learn, 


YOUR TEETH 


are what you make them. 


id from the publishers, 


PANY, 208 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, Il, 


bo.'n. 
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The New Card Game—Everybody Likes It 


very fascinating: lots of fun and enjoyment for 


In the years to come you oungand old. Any number of persons can play. A 
will be happy that you commenced now to use asting game; the more you play the better you will 
like it. Price 50c, Gilt edge 75e. At your dealer or 























| Dr. Graves 





Unequaled 
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Heaps of Fun! 


Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, 
| prevents decay, makes the teeth white. Harmless 


| ]] 3 Ounce Metal Bottle 25c. 8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50c. Rubber- Tipped 


Arrow Game. 


1] 
Jit 


Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heapsof fun. Popu 
lar Throughout the Civilized 





World. Two Millions Sold. 
Lf your dealer hasn't it send us 
mail order. 
mene pasTos.. RIFLE. 
—— Buys Harmless a ou Sores a 
Uy al ee ckel - Plate« tifle 
* SOLD EVERYWHERE $] isto, “Tarvet | ix vem. Ride, Tar. $ 
A Trial Bottle FREE on Request and 8 Arrows | get and 3 Arrows 


post-paid. post-paid for 


Dr. Graves Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


























LETTERS FOR 
WESTERN STATES 


LETTERS FO 
SOUTHERN STATES 
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E. LGIN Time 


Elgin Watches regulate the world’s business, 

public and private. Every Elgin Watch is 

fully guaranteed. All jewelers have Elgin 
Watches, in both men’s and women’s 
sizes, and in all varieties of cases. 
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‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated 
history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGin Nationa. WatcH Co., Erain, tut. 




















Three Popular Striking Bags 











he Striking Bag is a practical device for securing healthful exercise. 
It strengthens the arms, wrists, shoulders and back, and is of special 
value to those of sedentary habits. We offer three styles and sizes. 
The loops are of improved design, made of rawhide, 

leather covered, and will not break or pull out. 








It is made of good 


This is a single loop, 28-inch Bag. 

No. a leather, in the new bell shape model. The bladder is 
of the best Para rubber. Cord and eyelet are included. Given only 
to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 35 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


N This is a 30-inch double sag. Made of fine 
0. e leather, seams triple stitched, and supplied with rubber 
cable, cord and hook. 





loop 


The bladder is of the best Para rubber. Given 
only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 70 cents 


extra, postage included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 
N 3 The new pear shape is very popular, and particularly 
0. e adapted for quick work. Fine leather cover and best 


Para rubber bladder, with suspension cord and lace. Given only to 





Companion subscribers for one new subscription and $1.00 extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
og Soe price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subseriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order, When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. our name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus A venue. Boston, Mass. 





CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 


FTER repeated attacks of acute 
bronchitis, especially in those 
past the middle of life, there is 
a tendency for the disease to 
become established as a chronic 
affection. When this occurs a 
perfect cure is hardly to be 
expected, unless, perhaps, the 
patient is able to take up his 
residence permanently ina warm 
climate. Even when a cure 
been effected the mucous mem- 








appears to have 
brane of the bronchial tubes remains vulnerable, 
and very slight causes will then bring about a 
return of the trouble. 

There is usually more or less cough accompanied 
by thick expectoration, especially in the morning. 
Sometimes the chest is sore, and coughing excites 


a rasping pain. The heavy cough, returning in 
repeated attacks and finally becoming almost 
constant, at least from early summer well on 
into the autumn, at last causes a dilatation of 
the air-cells in the lungs. This condition—pul- 
monary emphysema, as it is called—induces a 
sort of asthma in which expiration is difficult, 
longer than usual, and accompanied by more or 
less wheezing. 

There is usually little to do for chronic bron- 
chitis in the way of drugs. The so-called expecto- 
rants or cough mixtures are needed, as a rule, only 
when there is a fresh cold caught on top of the 
chronie condition. At such times the cough may 
become racking and incessant and call for quieting 
remedies. Cod-liver oil is almost always good for 
these patients, unless it spoils the appetite. When 
it cannot be borne,—and when it can also,—the 
sufferer should eat plenty of butter and use cream 
freely. 

When the patient is gouty, a not unusual con- 
tingency, an antigout regimen should be adopted. 
If possible, the colder part of the year should be 
spent ina warm climate. The dry air of the inte- 
rior is preferable to the damp east winds of the 
Atlantic coast; but as the heart may be affected 
secondarily to the lung trouble or to the kidney 
trouble which is frequently associated with it, the 
high altitudes, such as the Rocky Mountain region, 
are to be visited with caution. 

As will be seen from the general line of treat- 
ment indicated, hope for sufferers from chronic 
bronchitis lies in doing all that is possible to keep 
the general condition built up by hygienic living 
and a generous diet. 


“THE LITTLE SIX.”’ 


hen, in 1884, the rise of the Ohio River set 

cities and villages afloat, the Red Cross Soci- 
ety did magnificent emergency work in relieving 
the sufferers. With that experience is connected 
this vivid event, described by Clara Barton in her 
“Story of the Red Cross:” 

Six children, from seven to twelve years old, 
had given a public entertainment for the benefit 
of the sufferers, and had made fifty-one dollars 
ard twenty-five cents, which sum was sent to the 
Red Cross, with instructions to use it “where it 
would do the most good.” 

As the relief-boat of the society reached that 
picturesque spot on the Illinois side of the Ohio 
known as Cave in Rock, a woman, Mrs. Plew, 
came on board, and told the story of her troubles 
and losses. Her husband, a river pilot, had died 
from overwork, and left her with six children and 
a little farm. Three times the flood had tried to 
sweep away their holdings, and now it had suc- 
ceeded. They had only an old log house for 
shelter, and to that the relief agents followed 
the mother, to verify her story. 

“Would you like to return to your former home 
in Indiana?’’ asked Miss Barton. 

“No,” was the answer. “My husband is buried 
here, and I don’t like to go away and leave him 
alone. No, I reckon we’ll stay here, and out of 
the wreck of the old house sticking up out of the 
mud we'll put up another little hut, higher up 
the bank. If it is only a hut, it will be a home for 
us, and we can get into it and make our crop this 
year.” 

“Here are six children,” suggested a thoughtful 
field agent to Miss Barton. No other hint was 
needed. Immediately they told Mrs. Plew the 
story of “The Little Six,” and asked her if that 
money, With enough more to make up a hundred 
dollars, would help her to build her house. 

“God knows how much it would be to me!” she 
said, in a choking voice. “Yes, with my good 
boys I can do it, and do it well.” A check was 
put into her hands, and she was asked what 
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| she should name the house when it was done. 
| She thought for a moment, and then caught at | 
| the idea. “Yes,” she said, quickly, with a radiant 
| smile, “I shall name it ‘The Little Six.’ ” 
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‘“THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN.” 


H° had won his Ethel after a protracted court- 
ship, and now, although he was filled with a 
sense of delighted security, he thought it wise to 
ask one or two questions. 


“I am sure you are not the sort of girl who 
would tell of domestic troubles before a man had 
eaten his dinner,” he said, with confidence, but a 
rising inflection. 

“No, indeed,” said Ethel. ’ 

“And when I seem a little ruffled or worried 
you’d be the very one to say soothing things. 
Now, wouldn't you?” procestod Henry. 

“Certainly, I should,” said Ethel, ‘and you’d 
like to do it, too, I know.” 

“Do what?” asked Henry, with a sudden fall to 
earth. 

“The soothing and comforting, and putting me 
in good humor when the cook had been called to 
her aunt’s funeral for the third time, and your 
business friends were coming to dinner,” said 
Ethel, gently. 

“Ye-es, of course I should try to,” faltered 
Henry. 

“And when you’d been bored at the office with 
your cousins from the country you’d never speak 
of it till dinner was all over, would you, dear 
Henry?” said the trusting Ethel. “I know the 
sort of man you are, who wants to carry his share 
of the burdens, don’t 1?” : : 

“I—I hope ey do,” said Henry, in a disheart- 
ened tone. ‘Let us speak of the new magazines, 
Ethel, and why not go out on the piazza, where it 
is cooler?” 


*® © 


TAKING THE LAW WITH HIM. 


he French government has not been the only 

one to yield to a coup d@’état. Any smaller 
civil polity may “ery small” if attacked with 
sufficient vigor. A certain justice of the peace, 
says the Louisville Herald, lived in a little town of 
a remote district. He was the only Republican 
of the region, and yet he happened, by some trick 
of fortune, to hold his office. 


At last, at a time of great political excitement, 
it was determined to turn him out and put in a 
Democrat. The ballot was about to be cast when 
the squire sepeeres upon the scene. 

“Fellow citizens,” said he, “I want to make you 
a short speech.” 

He mounted a barrel and began: 

“Fellow citizens, I’ve ben a-looking round here, 
and I see plain enough what’s going on. I’ve ben 
a justice o’ the peace here going on twenty years, 
and a good many times I’ve saved some on ye 
from going to the nitentiary. Now you’re 
a-trying to put me out of office. But 1 just want 
to tell you something. I’ve got the Constitution 
and the laws o’ this state right here in my pocket. 
an’ just as sure as you turn me out of office ri 
burn ’em up and you may all go to ruin together.” 

The speech carried the day. The justice was 
reélected by a large majority. 


* © 


A WEDDING FLAG DAY. 


i said Johnny, as he came into the 
primary room one morning in June, “what 
is the flag up on the school building to-day for?” 
The teacher thought a moment, according to 
a writer in the St. Louis Republic, and then 
answered, “I really can’t remember what the 
flag is up to-day for, Johnny. You may go to 
the principal’s room and look at the card, and 
then you may come back and tell us.” 


rome f dashed off, and a few moments later 
returned, looking important. 

“Well, Johnny, what is the flag up for?’’ asked 
the teacher. 

“It’s up to celebrate somebody’s wedding,” re- 
turned Johnny, po y. 

Meg A wedding?” repeated the teacher, 
slowly. “Why, Johnny, that can’t be. We have 
no flag day which celebrates a wedding.” 

“Well, it’s got something to do with a wedding. 
anyway,” maintained Johnny, stoutly. ‘The car 

oO.” 


says s' 
The teacher was unconvinced, and leaving the 
room, she went to make a personal investigation. 
Under the date of the day in question she read: 
“The engagement of the Monitor and the Mer- 
rimac.” 
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SIMILARITY. 


Woes Jerry’s memory had begun to play queer 
pranks with him, but he refused to admit the 
fact, and stoutly insisted that he could remember 
things as well as ever. 


On one occasion, while calling at the house of a 
friend, he was introduced to a stranger whose 
name was Eddy. 

In the course of the conversation that followed 
he addressed the stranger as ““Mr. Whirlpool.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the other, “but my 
name is not exactly Whirlpool. It is Eddy.” 

he beg your pardon for the mistake,” replied 
Uncle Jerry, courteously. “I was misled by the 
—er—similarity of sound.” 
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HARDER WORK, HIGHER PAY. 


M*: Blank was trying to decide upon a new 
cook. “You say you have not had much 
experience?” she ventured, as she looked doubt- 
fully at the applicant. 

“No’m.” 

“Well, I like your being truthful about it, but— 
it seems to me you’re as ing rather high wages 
for an inexperienced person.’ 

“Well, ma’am,” returned the applicant, ‘you 
see, it’s just that much harder for me, not knowing 
how to do the work, and having it on my mind how 
I might be making you all ill any minute with a 
misstep.” 
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NOT A FAVORITE BREED. 


—— of good, plain dogs, which have been 
allowed to grow naturally, will appreciate 
the story of the English pedler who went to a 
dealer in dogs and thus described what he 
wanted : 

“Hi wants a kind of dog about so ’igh an’ so 
long. Hit’s a kind of gry’ound, an’ yet it ain’t a 
zry’ound, because ’is tyle is shorter nor any 0’ 
hese ’ere gry’ounds, an’ ’is nose is shorter, an’ ’e 
ain’t so slim round the body. But still ’e’s a kind 
0’ gry’ound. Do you keep such dogs?” 

“No,” replied the dog man. ‘We drowns ’em.” 


and ASTHMA cured tostay CURED. look 37 
Free. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 


ER’S Arctic Socks 


HAY FEVER 





TRADE MakK) 
Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and 
sick-room. Worn in rubber boot 
absorbs pers iration. Made o! 
knitted fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25¢ pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
Catalogue free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 
J.H. Parker, Dept. A 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 
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The Choice of Good Cooks 
since 1780. 


BAKER’S 
Chocolate 


Pleasing to the taste, 
Nourishing to the system, 
, Quieting to the nerves, 
9 An ideal food — good 
morning, noon and night. 


41 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America. 


BE SURE YOU GET 
THE GENUINE. 


TRADE-MARK. Made by 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


























Fall and Winter 
Suits and Jackets 


Made to Order Not ready-made 


*10 Up 


A TRIAL ORDER 
COSTS YOU NOTHING 


as we refund 
money if we fai 
sap you. Itis very 
mportant to us, there- 
fore, that we should 
make your garment 
right, otherwise the 
loss is ours. 


WE SEND FREE 


samples from our stock 
of over 400 guaranteed 
materials, including 
the handsome new 
ndie” 
suitings, — 
our exclusive importa- 
tion, — together with 
our 64-page Catalogue, 

e 


NO MATTER 
WHERE YOU LIVE 
we will make your gar- 
ment in the latest New 
ork style without 
trouble or risk to you, 
and at a price more 
reasonable than you 
can get the same qual- 
ity in a ready - made 

suit; besides 


WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU. 





Tailored Suits . . . . . $10 to $35 
New “Lohengrin” Suits . . $15 to $35 
Skirts of exclusive design . . $ 4 to $15 
Fall and Winter Jackets . . $10 to $25 
Long Coats, “Tourist Models” . $12 to $25 
MeinGeele. « . « « ot C2 00925 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES ON YOUR GARMENT TO 
ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Full Instructions for taking correct Measure- 
ments will be sent with our Catalogue. 


ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 


Write to-day for samples and our Fall and Winter 
Catalogue No. 48 — sent free by return mail to any part 
of the United States. Kindly state whether you wish 
sam ples for a Suit, Skirt or Cloak and about the colors 
you desire, and we will send a full line of exactly what 
you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 St., New York City. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
Established 16 Years. 
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Factory-to-Family Dealing Saves Money 





for thousands of families annually—this is the Larkin Idea. Twenty-nine years 
of ever-increasing sales is the best testimony that Larkin customers appreciate 
$20.00 retail value for $10.00. A $10.00 LARKIN PREMIUM—your choice— 
free with $10.00 worth—your selection—of 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Flavoring Extracts, Etc. 





the saving of profits, expenses and losses of the middlemen. 


HOMES FURNISHED 








WITHOUT COST 











CHIFFONIER No. 6 


Solid Oak, Golden Oak finish, 
free with $10.00 worth of 
Larkin Products. 





The Larkin Premiums, 
of superior work- ¢ 
manship and finish, 
are obtained free 
with the Larkin 
Soaps and Products 
in several ways, ex- 
plained in booklets 
—ask for one. 


THIRTY DAYS’ 
TRIAL 


Absolute satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
All money refunded if any Larkin Product or Premium is not satisfactory after 
thirty days’ trial. If you wish to immediately order $10.00 worth of Soaps and 
other Products and leave selection to us, we guarantee your approval. 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 






McKINLEY ROCKER 


Selected Quartered Oak or Genuine 
Mahogany, free with $10.00 worth 
of Larkin Products. 





Tm 





Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Perfumes, 
Flavoring Extracts and other Household Necessities are all of 
highest quality—the best that skill and science can produce. 


Send for Premium List No. 92—Over 600 Premiums. 





A complete Larkin Premium List and booklet of Larkin Products 
will be sent postpaid on request. 











Larkin Co. 


ESTABLISHED, 1875. 


Larkin Street, 





Buffalo, N. Y. 
































EVA: 
A South African Handmaid. 
By Ethel West. 
M first introduction to Eva was on a 


broiling hot afternoon. Our shadeless 

little village in the Transvaal lay silent 
as death, quivering in the cruel glare reflected 
from the dazzling white dust in the wide street, 
and the people lolled about, limp and gasping, 
within the oven-like little houses, whose iron 
roofs caught and held the tropical rays of. the 
sun with the fiery glow of burning-glasses. 

I was wondering how much more discomfort 
it would be possible to endure. Vainly I had 
roamed from room to room in search of any 
little draft that might diminish the suffocating 
heat; vainly had I applied for relief to the 
tepid and eminently unsatisfactory water-bottle, 
and at. last, in desperation, was just 
about to fling myself down again for 
the third or fourth time upon my ex- 
asperatingly stuffy bed, when I heard 
a timid knocking at the front door. 

‘*Who on earth can be 
out-of-doors at’ this. time of 
day ?’’ I wondered: to my- 
self; but as the knocking 
was repeated, I 
hastily donned 
a thin wrapper 
and went to 
see. 
the door, 
there on the high stone stoop 
before me stood the queerest 
little figure imaginable, bent 
almost double beneath the 
weight of a folded canvas 
stretcher-bed, with the pillows 
and bedclothes rolled in a 
bundle and tied upon it. 

I looked wonderingly at the 
unexpected visitor. She was 
an ebony-skinned little woman 
about four feet tall, sturdily 
and well made, with .small 
hands and feet. Her queer 
little face was illumined by a 
pair of twinkling black eyes, 
and as she looked up at me 
from beneath her load she 
smiled broadly, displaying a 
double row of beautiful white 
teeth. An orange-colored kerchief was bound 
round her head, hiding the kinky black hair 
beneath, and her bare toes, white with dust, 
drew patterns nervously on the flagstones before 
the door. 

**Missis,’’ she began, timidly, ‘‘Mr. Van 
Zyl, he tell me you want a girl. Missis, take 
me. I werry good girl. Mrs. Pfluger can tell 
missis all about me. My name Eva de Villiers.’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t think —’’ I dubiously began, 
when she struck in hastily : 

**Missis just see how nice Eva can work. I 
quite ready to come now. Brought my bed so 
that I can stay by missis to-night!’’ 

1 regarded her doubtfully. She stood in the 
blazing sun, with the heavy load upon her 
back, and looked such a forlorn and pathetic 
little figure, with a face so good-natured and 
intelligent, that I there and then told her I 
would try her for a week, provided that Mrs. 
Pfluger’s recommendation was satisfactory. 

With a radiant smile of delight she entered 
the house, and depositing her bed and other 
belongings in a little back room off the kitchen, 
installed herself on the spot in the proud posi- 
tion of housemaid to the establishment. 

She made a really good little maid and worked 
hard and well, although it took her some time 
to accustom herself to the novelty of her sur- 
roundings. The ornamental photograph frames 
and odds and ends in my little sitting-room 
were her especial admiration ; and one morning, 
thinking that she was taking a long time over 
dusting, I unexpectedly entered the room, to 
discover her carefully handing out my various 
objects of bric-i-brac for inspection by an 
interested company of her friends of both sexes 
crowded together outside the low window. 

There was a sudden silence and an instan- 
taneous scattering of her audience upon my 
entrance, however, and Eva most penitently 
vowed that ‘‘as I did not like it,’’ she would 
never do so again. 

The silver toilet things on the dressing-table 
were also a constant delight to her. She would 
spend hours polishing them, singing the while 
to herself weird Kaffir chants in a minor key, 
with a sweet voice, and incidentally admiring 
her monkey-like face in the mirror. —. 

She was a genuine Bushman girl, who had 
been brought up from a baby by a storekeeper 
of tlie village. Her hair grew in little tufts, 
sparsely scattered over her head, showing the 


THE QUEEREST LITTLE 
FIGURE IMAGINABLE. 








bare skull between,—a peculiarity of the true | 


Bushman tribe,—and only on high days and 
holidays, when she combed out these kinky 
little tufts, did she appear to possess any hair 
worth speaking of; then it stood out like a 
halo all round her head in a bushy mass about 
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three inches thick, and her appearance was 
awe-inspiring. 
She learned to wait at table, but never could 
remember her right hand from her left, and 
was prone to chuckle loudly at any jocose 
remarks in the family circle. For nearly two 
years, while she was with me, she went three 
times a week to a night-school for the Kaffirs 
of the village, and there learned to read and 
write and do simple sums. She was so proud 
of this last accomplishment that all the flag- 
stones composing our stoop would sometimes be 
found by an early riser covered with cabalistic 
figures and signs—sums worked out by Miss 
Eva in the young hours of the morning, when 
she ought to have been sweeping the stoop. 
Her mother and father, who were dwarfs no 
taller than she, lived on a farm belonging to a 
Boer named De Villiers, from whom they took 
their name, some ten miles away from the 
village. They had ‘‘apprenticed’’ her when a 
tiny child to the village storekeeper for a few 
shillings, to be his servant until she was 
eighteen; and they used to come in regularly 
once a month—when Eva’s wages were about 
due—to pay her a visit. She always gave to her 












mother half of what she 
received. This was why, 
when I had to leave the 
village to live in another 
township sixty miles 
away, Eva’s. parents refused 
toallow her to come with me. 
I was sorry, as she had been 
a faithful maid, and had given 
me no trouble—a thing which 
cannot often be said of the 
colored servants of South 
Africa. 

A few weeks after my arri- 
val in my new home I received 
from Eva a letter, written on 
ruled paper in a legible hand, 
which ran as follows: 

Madam, Madam, I write 
Madam to ask you if you still 
wanting me. adam I wold 
like to come back. I do not 
like to live here any more. 
Madam I am waiting to hear 
from _ about it, please tell 
me if I may come Madam I like 
to stay by you. 

yourobdyunt 
Eva de Villiers. 

Poor Eva! The experience of returning to 
servitude in a Boer household after having 
enjoyed the comforts of more civilized life was 
evidently little to her taste. I had engaged 
another maid, however, and so could not take 
her back. 

A little while ago I heard that she had 
married a half-caste ‘‘Cape boy’’ who was a 
worthless kind of a fellow, and had settled 
down in a little shanty on the outskirts of her 
native village to take in washing for the support 
of her able-bodied spouse. I sincerely hope 
that she may ‘‘live happy ever after.’’ 


* & 


A HOSPITAL FOR WHEAT. 
yas quantities of wheat which would once 


have been destroyed as useless are now | 


converted into a marketable article by processes 
carried on in what a contributor to the Windsor 
Magazine calls a wheat hospital. The partic- 
ular ‘‘hospital’’ he describes treats and ‘‘cures’’ 
two million bushels of wheat every year, and 
the wheat physicians say that it practically 
costs the farmer nothing, since the price he 
pays is more than made good by the extra price 
the wheat commands. 

One of the most prevalent diseases of wheat 
is a fungoid growth, commonly known as 
**smut,’’ which attacks certain kernels, changing 
the gluten and starch into a black dust. Wheat 
received at the hospital is divided into three 
grades, according to the amount of smut adhering 
to the grain. The cleanest simply undergoes 
a violent scouring and brushing, but the dirtiest 
is thoroughly washed beforehand. 

Wheat that was soaked by the rain during 
harvesting, and is afflicted with what one might 
call “‘dropsy,’’ goes first to the drying-bin, a 
number of screens covered on each side with 
wire cloth. 

The grain is placed between these sheets, and 
a current of hot air is forced through it for from 
one to three hours. ‘ 

In some of the operations carried on in the 
hospital the wheat has to fall a long distance 
or is thrown violently against the sides of the 
covering frames. The constant friction thus 
caused is so great that the wheat will completely 
wear out a pine plank two and a half inches 
in thickness in a very few months. 

But this seems less surprising when one 
learns that such a hospital frequently handles 


| sixty or seventy thousand bushels of grain in 


the course of twenty-four hours, half that 
quantity being in process of drying while 
another thirty thousand bushels is going through 
the cleaner. 


OLD CARPETS 


Made into Handsome, Durable Rugs 


of any size, both sides alike. WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 
e want Carpet Cleaners to act as Agents. 


NEW ENGLAND RUG CO., MIDDLEBORO, Mass. 








Read 
ax YOu all agree that it 
must be poor catsup 
that has to be dyed 
before it will sell. Co- 
lumbia, “The Uncol- 
ored Catsup,” contains 
the red that Nature 
gave the perfectly ripe 
tomato without the ad- 
dition of artificial red. 








Ask your neighbor about 


the DIGHTON. 





¢ 5 Rooms $75 
Heat 7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
House 


PIPING, 
with a 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE, 
i 
Dig! ICON Furnace 
If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a 
DIGHTON. Lvery 
FURNACE CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 








rice on a new 
‘art Warranted, 





DIGHTON 


Write for Catalogue. 





Perhaps he heats HIS House 
with one. 





COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 
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Waltzing Mice. 


Earn money brooding them. Whirllike atop. Spotted, 
black and white. fe find buyers for all you raise 
ouse Company, Box 693, Manchester, N.H. 


Electric Light. | 


Sent post-paid 
to any part of the 
world for 


$1.00. 


This novelty will be found to be both conv 
and useful in a hundred and one ways. 


ELECTRIC NOVELTY CO., Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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ONLY PURE 
SPICES, MUSTARD, 


Cream Tartar, Saleratus, etc., 
bear that name “SLADE’S.” 


Adulteration is common, but SLADE’S are 
all and always Absolutely Pure and Extra 
Strong. For your own protection against hum- 
buggery you should ask grocers for SLADE'S. 

Send 4c. in stamps for Cook Book. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston. 
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Backus Gas Heater. 


beautiful open fireplace and steam radiator 
all in one. 
cellar a large part of the heat units from your 
fuel go up the chimney and are lost. 
part of the heat produced is lost in transmission 
to the rooms where you want it. 
system you manufacture your heat in the room 
where you want it, when you want it. 
pure air and thorough circulation. 
and sizes to suit all conditions. 


Look up the Backus agent in your 


The Backus Company, Brandon, Vt. 


In heating systems located in the 
Then 
By the Backus 
Have 


Many styles 
36,000 in use. 


or send to us for Catalogue, etc. 
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Coal is 





Save money, time and trouble by using 


awford 






Money! 








(ily 


The Improved Dock-Ash Grate, perfected Fire- 
i Box, and Single Damper (patented) furnish per- 
mi fect baking with less fuel than other ranges. 
1h It is easy to keep the fire overnight, and by a half-turn of the 


handle clear it in the morning as bright as if freshly kindled. 


5 The Cog-Wheels of this Improved Grate are out- 
yi} side the Fire-Box, protected from heat and ashes. 


ey A CRAWFORD sent on Thirty Days’ Trial if there 
3 is no agent in your town. 
Send for Illustrated Circulars describing our various styles. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 
31-35 Union Street, Boston. 
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Most Varied, 


October 3 to 29, 1904, 


Instructive and Comprehensive 





EXPOSITION 


Ever Held Under One Roof, 
Under the auspices of the United Commercial Travellers of America. 





SPECIAL EXPOSITION EXCURSIONS from all parts of New England. Round 
Trip Tickets, including Admission to the Exposition, sold by all Railroads. 





LARGEST NUMBER AND HIGHEST CLASS OF EXHIBITORS EVER REPRE- 
SENTED IN A BOSTON FAIR. 





Women’s Department. 


SPECIAL DAYS. 


Monégy, ae. ha Reception United Commercial 


ee "Oct © Press Day for all New England. 
Wednesday, Oct. &.. _ Forestry Day 

Thursday, Oct. 6 Government. 

Friday, Oct. 7. Sehotel sland. 

Saturday, Oct. 8. Flag Day. 

Monday, Oct. 10. Mothers and fathers. 

Tuesday, Oct. 11. Maine 

\ . 12. New Hampshire. 

, Oct. 18. Grocers. 

; ct. 14. 


y, Physical Culture. 
Saturday Oct. 15. -CT.U 
preside. 


-—Mrs. Livermere to 








Monday, Oct. 17. Connecticu 

Tuesday. Oct. 18. Civil —s Reform. 
Wednesday, Oct. 19. Health Day. 

Thursday, Oct. 20. Internationa! Peace Day. 
Friday, et. 21. New Eng. International Sunshine. 
Saturday, Oct. = Grane ‘Army. 





Monday, L. A. 

Tuesday, oN tas —" ‘Women Workers’ and Trade 
c. 

Wednesday. Oct. 26, ual Suffrag 

Thursday, “bet. as “National Consumers’ League. 

Friday, Oct. 28. o ld Labor. 


Sacurday, Oct. Massachusetts and Public 
lel eg. 





AMUSEMENT FEATURES OF THE HIGHEST CLASS. 


AFTERNOON 


CONCERTS BY CREATORE 


RE 48? ITALIAN BAND. 


AND 
HIS 


Special Composer’s Concerts, Parsifal Concerts, etc. 


PLENTY OF FREE SEATS. 


BEST RESERVED SEATS 25 CENTS. 





THE LIVING FLAG. 


Reproduced by Mrs. Lou Stuart Wadsworth, 
who supervised the exhibition on Boston Com- 
mon during the Grand Army Parade. 

FREE. 


FREE. FREE. 


RICCOBONO’S HORSES. 


Positively the Greatest Animal Act on Earth. 
Six months on Hammerstein’s Roof Garden, 
New York. First Time in Boston. 

FREE. 


FREE. FREE. 





THE ART GALLERY. 


Comprising Original Works in Oil, Water 
Color, Pastel and Sculpture by America’ s Lead- 
ing Artists. These Magnificent hain of Art 
are from Private Studios, and have Never 
Before Publicly Exhibited in Boston. 


Admission 10 Cents. 





SOCIETY JUNGLE. 


The Most Colossal Aggregation of Pere 
forming Wild Animals Ever Seen in a Cage 
“Arena. Direct from Europe and Seen Here 
for the First Time in America. 

Admission 10 Cents. 





ADMISSION 


25 CENTS. 














“Just taste it—!” 


Nothing is more delicious and wholesome than the MINUTE goods— 
MINUTE Tapioca, MINUTE Gelatine, 
MINUTE Malta-Coffeena (Malted Cereal Coffee), 

‘ MINUTE Jella-Crysta, a Prepared Gelatine in seven (7) beauti- 
ful and delightful flavors— Orange, Lemon, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Chocolate, Pistachio and Wild Cherry. 

Don’t miss the chance to taste these ¢ oints Minute delicacies served free at our 


GREAT OCTOBER EXPOSITION 
Opening in Mechanics Building, Boston, October 38, 1904. 
You can get the pode ¢ 4 our Grocer’s, or send us ten cents for Bevt's, and 
the famous Minu k (alone worth 10 cents). Address D: 


WwWeETMas GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. J \ 

































Nickel 
Parts 
Lift Off. 


CHOOSE ™@ 
THE ..... 








Model Grand Range. 








Our Patented Tea 
Shelf when expanded 
gives ample room for 
two large platters. 


Spacious Oven. Oven 
Rake and Oven Shelf- 
Locking Device enable 
cook to baste or turn 
roast without putting 
hand into hot oven. \ 


mending. 








Saves Coal. 


We have run the 
Model Grand Range 
ontwotons of coal con- 
bd tinuously from August 
25th to February 25th. 
A Range that will do rrr 
this is one that wetake 
pleasure in recom- 


Yours very truly, 


MRS. ALBERT CHOAT, 
Salem, Mass. 


Attachment, which 
in nowise interferes 
with using coal fire at 
the same time. 


| Fitted with Gas 


Fire kindles in half 
the usual time because 
of our Double Kindling 
and Baking Damper. 














SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


Providence, 


ee Barstow Stove Company. 


If the Model Grand Range is not sold in your town, please write us. 


55 Fertianéd St., 
Boston. 

















HANDSOME 


Four-Piece Breakfast Set. 





LALTLAL 
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\y % 
Y v 
\y E are sure the housewife will be more than WY 
ve delighted with this dainty and beautiful Breakfast 
Yj Set. We give an especially fine quality German china, ¥¥ 
VY thin weight and pure white grade, while the decoration Y 
M4 is considered superior to anything we have ever offered. ve 
yy =—‘It is modest yet striking, and sure to attract favorable 
v7 comment. : vy 
Ny The Set, which consists of four pieces, is as follows: V 
NA NA 


















1 Covered Butter Dish, with removable drainer; 1 
Covered Sugar Bowl; 1 Cream Pitcher and 1 Spoon 
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sz 
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Mt ~ 
M4 Holder. Each of these pieces is beautifully decorated ve 
Yj = with flowers, solid tinting and gold striping. We Y¥Y 
W4 import the Set exclusively for our subscribers, and 
%4 offer it upon liberal terms. 






























The Set of Four Pieces given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 15 cents extra. Price $1. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 

















A) 
4s 
AN at Mechanics Building are cordially invited to 
A visit The Youth’s Companion Building, Columbus 
A) Avenue, and see the process of publishing the paper. 
In 
aN 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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ISITORS TO THE OCTOBER EXPOSITION R 
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